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Earls and Heirs 


®& IT IS ONE of the persisting clichés of our age that great 
nations and great parties always throw up — a grim meta- 
phor — the leaders they need: Churchill instead of Chamber- 
lain, Eisenhower instead of Taft, King instead of , 
and so on. How does Hugh Gaitskell fit into this pattern? 
Does the Labor party need the tempered heat, the intellec- 
tual grasp, the forensic skill, the youth he possesses more 
than the sober counsel of Morrison or the untempered, 
rallying, driving force of Aneurin Bevan? The answer is, 
unquestionably, yes. 

In the early thirties one of the consequences of Labor’s 
shattering defeat was that it induced a mood of self-examin- 
ation which, in turn, lead to some strong analysis and en- 
quiry. Gaps in policy were investigated, priorities were dis- 
cussed, questions of currency and credit raised. It was this 
hard thinking, done by the active intellectuals of the party 
which made way for the onslaught of '45-’50. It would be 
good for the party and for Britain if Gaitskell’s accession 
meant that another period of deep, critical examination from 
within was in store. This does not mean that the party needs 
what Attlee calls ‘“‘doctrinaire impossibilism’’. It means that 
an increasingly reflective electorate, ignoring the psepholo- 
gical statisticians and the cube law, choose more and more on 
the basis of current argument. And last time, Labor hid what 
it had. 

With Eden under fire, with change in the air, there is 
pressure too in the Conservative party to let more bright 
minds in at the top. One looks not to the old order party man 
but to the Macleods and the Maudlings, the brains whom 
Butler had brought together in the Tory dog-days of the 
early forties. There also the intellectual is tending to move 
from the back room to the front bench. 

Then a new question will come to the attention of the 
political sociologist. If a new kind of leader becomes the 
order of the day, will not the relation of leader to led 
assume a new form? Will what McKenzie calls the “almost 
pathetic sense of loyalty” in the Labor party disappear as a 
different sort of leader makes his claim to loyalty on different 
grounds? Will Michel’s “Iron law of oligarchy” be observed 
and manipulated with greater severity, the gratitude of the 
led to leader becoming more intense and the relations be- 
tween them more distant? Will the party bureaucracy become 
more effective, tight and remote? 

These may be the issues for the day after tomorrow. For 
today, suffice it to say that the new Labor leader has a 
good head’s start. Between today and the day after to- 
morrow, stands the figure of Aneurin Bevan. To say that he 


is politically dead is ridiculous. To say in what shape he will 
rise again is beyond any sober prophet’s power. 

One of Gaitskell’s first speeches as leader was concerned 
with the organization of his party. Here undoubtedly the 
need is great. The constituency organization, the relations 
between Transport House and the extremities, the underpaid, 
unskilled work of the full-time local agents — all these are 
grossly inferior to their Conservative counterparts. Lord 
Woolton brought into local party life some devastating effi- 
ciency, well-paid, trained organizers, elaborate indexing of 
the postal and absent voters and, into central administration, 
money, good public relations and a range of talent. The 
political missionary may spurn these impedimenta but Gait- 
skell is not of this order. If he and Harold Wilson are able 
to engineer the necessary improvements, high-minded zeal 
and voluntary service will have less of an outlet than it had 
in the days of the street-corner conversion, but it may lead 
to some more grass-roots time spent on “the intolerable toil 
of thought”, while the professional takes care of the mech- 
anics of electioneering. 

One of the many Churchillian remarks he probably never 
made, “T must keep fit; poor Anthony is getting old” — 
will have no counterpart on the other side. Earl Attlee will be 
spending his time between Cherry Cottage, his country home, 
and ‘‘another place’’ with no thought of pressing assistance 
upon his successor. Why he went to the House of Lords is a 
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CH POREPE PELE LERELELEBLELEOBOECELOLEDELEBODEODELOUDELOLOOD 
The Royal Commission 
on Broadcasting 


Twenty-seven years ago the Royal (Aird) Commission 
laid down the broad principles that have ever since governed 
the public domain of sound broadcasting. Briefly, the prin- 
ciples were first, that the technical requirements of broad- 
natural monopols second, that this 
pecial state agency which 
would regulate in the public interest: third, that national 
non-discriminatory coverage should be the guide in providing 
i balanced diet for the Canadian listener. These principles 
iallenged, even though radio 

from an expensive toy to a 


casting created a 


monopoly should be granted to 


have never been ucce full 
has mushroomed since those day 
vivantic money-making medium of mass communication, with 


ight added to sound 


Phe recently appointed royal commission on broadcasting 
has the benefit of the reports and detailed evidence provided 
by the seventeen or so parliamentary committees which, since 
1928, have almost annually scrutinized the development of 
radio in Canada. Indeed, so constant has this surveillance 
been that one wonders what fresh views or new insights the 
Commission will be able to provide for the Government in 
relation to the two basic issues confronting it: how to finance 
the public sector of our broadcasting system and how to 
di pose of the controversial matter of regulating public and 

rivate broadcaster: 


On the practical financial problems facing the C.B.C. the 
Commission is unlikely to come up with anything original or 
tartling unless, of course, the ingenious fellow who dreamed 
up the 15 percent slice of the excise tax on receiving sets can 
produce an equally painless and lucrative long-run source of 
finance for the Corporation. But then, he could do this with- 
out the benefit of the Commission. However, if there are, in 
official circles, some novel but probably unpopular schemes 
for solving the budgetary problems of the C.B.C., the royal 
commission could certainly prepare the public by explaining 
ind defending the necessity of such proposals. 


On the second issue—regulation by the C.B.C.—the major 
nterests have had every opportunity to get their views before 
the public and the Government. The problem can really be 
reduced to the simple query “should the C.B.C. be left with 
its combined role of national monopolistic operator and 
regulator?” The Canadian Association of Radio and Televi- 
ion Broadcasters now supported by the Progressive Conser 
vatives, the Chamber of Commerce and even some wavering 
Liberals, insist that the dual role must be dropped. Official 
Liberal policy, presumably backed by the C.B.C. and such 
interested groups as the Can. Federation of Agriculture and 
the Can. Assn. for Adult Education, stand by the traditional 
view that the combination of “cop and competitor” functions 

necessary if the original objectives of the Aird Commission 
ire to be attained, Even if the roval commission travels the 
length and breadth of Canada it is not likely to turn up any 
fresh assessments of this situation: the evidence has already 
wen presented at length before the last two or three parlia- 
mentary Committees. There is, of course, real merit in having 
: non-partisan estimate of the relative strength of public 
pinion supporting each group of contenders, But, in the final 
analysis, the Commission would probably be just as well off 
if it sat down immediately with the bulky files already at 


The Canadian Forum 


hand and gave its undivided attention to re-assessing the 
principles of the Aird Commission Report in the light of a 
generation’s stupendous development in the field of broad- 
casting J. E. HODGETTS 


Leap Year Once in Four 


Now that our American neighbors are getting ready to put 
the world’s biggest and longest political show on the road, 
Canadians are beginning to ask themselves what is being con- 
ceived and what will be brought forth in the nine or ten 
months between now and November. The endless speculation 
and manoeuvre are of absorbing interest to the close observer 
of politics, but do they have anything more than a superficial 
importance in this ‘‘age of moderation,” when there are not 
supposed to be any great issues? } 

We are told, for instance, that the Republicans and Demo- 
crats are not divided by any significent principle: the latter 
have lost their New Deal-Fair Deal momentum, while the 
former show evident signs of coming to terms with the 
twentieth century. If the president doesn’t run, then an 
Eisenhower-type Republican is bound to take his place. And 
despite the protestations of Governor Mennen Williams, the 
word “moderation” has a secure place in the bright lexicon 
of the Democratic party. It would seem that the voters will 
only have a Tweedledum-Tweedledee choice between two 
miscellaneous agglomerations of politicians seeking office. 
Whoever is nominated, and whatever the results of the 
elections, there will be a president who is internationalist and 
moderately progressive in orientation. Whatever minor ad- 
justments take place in the membership of Congress, a 
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By Harvey Chalmers in collaboration with Ethel 
Monture. An authoritative and highly readable bio- 
graphy of Joseph Brant who was the leader of the 
Mohawks and spokesman for most of the Indians of 
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coalition of northern Republicans and southern Democrats 
will continue to block any further liberal advances. 


All this may be true enough, but it is well to remember how 
distinctly the Congressional elections differ from the struggle 
for the presidency. The thing to remember about Congres- 
sional elections is that they take place within a party 
structure noted for its decentralization. Candidates for the 
Senate and House will reflect the interests and views of their 
states and districts. The national party organization can 
and will do little to impose doctrinal regularity upon can- 
didates. As long as they pay a minimum of lip service to the 
ideal of party loyalty, they are free to advocate almost any 
program needed to secure local election. The economic, 
social and ethnic variations.in so vast a country produce 
a pattern of bewildering complexity, and the political system 
is uniquely arranged to reflect this complexity. 


As a result, the Congressional elections present a scene of 
sprawling untidiness. Yet these 465-odd contests are usually 
susceptible of rational explanations. The myriad views on 
such issues as farm policy, public power, labor legislation, 
natural resources and foreign policy are likely to have an 
understandable logic to an informed observer who knows the 
local scene. Republicans and Democrats will stand on all sides 
of all these and other questions, depending on what part of 
the country they come from. 

And then there is that great prize, the presidency, the office 
that gives American politics whatever coherence they have. 
The man who wins the presidency will take command of a 
vast administrative bureaucracy. He will have great opper- 
tunities, if he cares to use them, to lead and goad and check 
the Congress. He, and he alone, can give direction and 
movement to this otherwise shapeless and immobile political 
system. He has the initiative, again if he cares to use it, to 
determine the nature and content of political debate and 
action. 

Party traditions unquestionably have an important mean 
ing where the presidency is concerned. When all the contra 
dictions and variations are added up and cancelled out, a 
Democratic president always ends up somewhere to the left 
of centre, and a Republican president somewhere to the right 
of centre. A Democratic president inevitably takes a more 
active view of his role than does a Republican. In short, 
it does make a difference which party controls the presidency. 


What we shall find out this year is whether the “independ 
ent voters” (who decide elections) want a little more move 
ment, which usually means shaking the big stick at business, 
or whether they are satisfied with the present ‘peace and 
prosperity.” GERALD CRAIG 


Mr. Martin and the 
“Package Deal” 


The outcome of the attempt to admit new members to 
the United Nations is largely satisfactory. All but two of 
the original eighteen of the Canadian “package” have been 
approved. There will be no delegation from Outer Mongolia. 
Mr. Tsiang of the Republic of China is not alone in thinking 
that is just as well. There will be no delegation from Japan. 
That is a disappointment, and hard on the Japanese. But 
their day will come. The deaf ear turned by Chiang Kai-Shek 
to what is said to have been two personal appeals from 
President Eisenhower to allow the Canadian Plan to carry is 
not calculated to raise the prestige of the Nationalists in the 
United States. It thereby brings closer the day of recognition 
and a Far Eastern policy less fraught with absurdity than 
that of the present 
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The hero of the hour is Mr. Paul Martin. His patient and 
laborious sponsorship of the original Canadian proposal has 
earned him the gratitude of friends of the United Nations 
throughout the world. He has toiled long and hard in the 
frustrating cause of armament control. He has spoken deftly 
on the delicate question of the French and South African 
withdrawals. But his performance on the “package deal” was 
a little like that of the half-back who runs ninety yards only 
to drop the ball a few feet from the touch-line. His fumble, 
it is true, could have been much more serious. The surprise 
Soviet turnabout substantially resurrected the original pro- 
posal. But as it was, Mr. Martin’s failure to have in hand 
alternative proposals to thrust forward in the aftermath of 
the Nationalist veto gave the Soviet representative his 
opportunity. Within a day of establishing a record for the 
use and abuse of the veto power, Mr. Sobolev was able to 
pose as the champion of universality, to assist powerfully 
the Chinese Communists’ bid for eventual entry, and to 
create for his government a formidable counter in its cur 
rent negotiations with the Japanese Foreign Office 

It is no excuse to say that the Nationalist veto was 
unexpected. Mr. Tsiang said he would veto Outer Mongolia. 
Despatches from Formosa said the same. But even if it was 
a complete surprise, Mr. Martin should have been prepared. 
He should not have assumed the lead unless he was ready to 
follow through. It is no excuse to say he had exhausted the 
resources of diplomacy. These are always inexhaustible. It 
is the function of the diplomatist to ensure a steady stream 
of alternatives, If he cannot pluck them from the air, he calls 
them from the misty deep, or resorts, indeed, to spontaneous 
generation. If Mr. Martin lacks these gifts, he should not 
presume to try his hand at the exacting tasks of Cold War 


diplomac y 


Montreal Riots 


Two riots have taken place in Montreal during the past 
year. In each case, the violence which took place was directed 
towards property rather than persons, and in each case the 
core of the violence was composed primarily of hoodlums, 
youths from 18 to 20 years of age who listed their occupation 
as laborer or listed no occupation 


The most interesting thing about these riots is their 
apparent lack of cause. The ostensible grievances, an objec 
tionable sports ruling and a 2¥2c fare increase, are not in 
themselves an answer. But neither are any of the classical 
causes, such as ethnic group tensions, or economic or political 
grievances, There is absolutely no evidence that these riots 
were of this character 


Ordinarily, a riot is symptomatic of basic social unrest 


and dissatisfaction. To the extent that these riots follow 
the classical pattern—-a precipitating incident and a mass 
protest followed by hoodlum violence with non-hoodlum 
audience support-—one can presume and look for basic social 
unrest. However, it is to be noted that the key terms in this 
classical pattern are (a) hoodlum violence (which in the case 
of these riots is thoroughly documented), and (b) non 
hoodlum audience support (for which there is slight, but 
inconclusive, evidence: i.¢. one reporter noted that middle 
class theatre crowds cheered the hoodlums wrecking the 
treet cars). If the middle class non-hoodlum support can 
be documented, then we should look for the nature of the 
social dissatisfaction underlying the riot. If it cannot be 
documented, it is possible that these riots are merely ex 
amples of the ‘leather jacket” hoodlum outrages depicted in 
The Wild One. However, for either answer we need further 


evidence WILLIAM A. WESTLEY 
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Canadian Calendar 


@ Canada has become a member of the International 
Finance Corp. committing $3,600,000 to the $100,000,000 
scheme to expand the flow of capital to under-developed 
countries, 


@ Four Canadian firms—-Dominion Stores, Brazilian 
Traction Light and Power, Chateau Gai Wines and the 
Southam Press won awards for the high calibre of their 
annual reports in a competition sponsored by the Financial 
World of New York. 


® An immigration commission having equal representation 
from labor, management and government should be estab- 
lished to aid administration of immigration policies, accord- 
ing to Claude Jodoin, president of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 


® A committee of twenty persons with Governor-General 
Vincent Massey as chairman is investigating the possibility 
of establishing somewhere in Canada—probably in Ottawa 

an annual international music and arts festival on the 
model of the Salzburg and Edinburgh festivals. Mr. Ian 
Hunter, director of the Edinburgh festival, will carry out 
a month long study of the proposal and report to the 
committee 


@ The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled that the Province 
of Quebec and the City of Montreal have no right to compel 
on pain of a fine, the observance of four Roman Catholic 
Holy days by retail storekeepers. 


@ Newfoundland is still riding the crest of a prosperity 
wave that started breaking over the island with union with 
the rest of Canada in 1949 


@ Canadian companies in November 1955, paid a total of 
$19,142,717 in dividends, up from $15,624,444 a year ago. 


@ A pvroup of Montrealers have formed an organization 
known as the Trust Fund to contest the Padlock Law. G. C. 
Papineau-Couture, chairman of the fund, says the group’s 
objective is “to raise and administer $10,000 to finance a test 
case of this law, to be submitted to the Supreme Court of 
Canada at its next session starting February, 1956.” 


@ The Federal Government’s surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure at Oct. 31 was $91,533,000, a little less than 
$500,000,000 short of the surplus on the same date in 1954. 
otal expenditures of $2,268,000,000 were up 3.6%, while 
revenue at $2,360,000,000 was a mere %, of 1% above 1954. 


@ Premier Duple: of Quebec told the Legislative As- 
sembly of that province on Nov. 22 that Quebec pulp and 
paper mills must give special price consideration to news 
paper publishers of that province or face Government 
control 


@ Canada’s exports, boosted by increased sales abroad of 
minerals, metals, chemicals and forest products, jumped 
16‘ in September to set a record. Exports in September 
were valued at $383,913,000 compared with $330,765,000 a 
year ago 


@ TV revenue in Canada more than doubled in the last 
fiscal year; it jumped by 634% to $21,276,000. Total CBC 
income increased by 274. to $34,736,000, while expenditure 
jumped 46% to $29,104,000. The $4,268,000 surplus com- 
pared with a surplus of $6,568,000 in the previous year. TV 
is making serious inroads on radio. A heavy drop in night- 
time network commercial programs hit revenues from sound. 
At the same time, sales of radio-sets were shrinking. 
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@ Canada’s foreign trade swelled to record heights in the 
first 10 months of 1955, but it was mostly a two-way trade 
with the U.S. in which Canada’s adverse balance rose 
sharply. The deficit in U.S. trade totalled $718,000,000, an 
increase of $207,600,000 over the similar 1954 period. 


@ On Dec. 7 the United Nations General Assembly’s spe- 
cial political committee gave overwhelming approval to a 
Canadian resolution calling for the package admission of 
eighteen countries to the U.N. by a vote of 52 to 2. 


@ On Dec. 8 the General Assembly of the UN approved the 
Canadian proposal to admit eighteen new members by a vote 
of 52 to 2, 


@ On Dec. 13 the Security Council defeated the above- 
mentioned proposal because the Nationalist Chinese repre- 
sentative vetoed the membership of Outer Mongolia and in 
retaliation the Soviet representative vetoed 13 other candi- 
dates. (Later a compromise was arrived at by which 16 of the 
18 countries were admitted. ) 


@ Industrial production in Canada rose by 8 per cent in the 
first three-quarters of 1955 over the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

@ Prime Minister St. Laurent announced on Dec. 2 the 
appointment of a three-man Royal Commission to investigate 
all aspects of Canadian television and sound broadcasting. 
The chairman is R. M. Fowler of Montreal, president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association; the other members 
are James Stewart of Toronto, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce and Edmond Turcotte, Canadian ambas- 
sador to Columbia and former editor of Le Canada. 


@ Imports from the U.S. into Canada increased by 
$174,000,000 over the same period last year to $828,000,000. 


@ The Stratford Shakespearian Festival’s board of gov- 
ernors announced on Dec. 16 that it has accepted an invi- 
tation for the company to appear in Shakespeare’s Henry V 
at the 1956 Edinburgh Festival. This will be the first time a 
Commonwealth group has been represented at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 


A Novel in Retreat 
Gabriel Gersh 


® AT THE END of the year an inveterate book addict is 
tempted to cast his mind back to the books he has read and 
to reconsider, in a mood of seasonal benevolence, the books 
he has liked or disliked. This is a bad habit, for such 
squeezed catalogues make ugly reading. I propose, therefore, 
at the beginning of the new bock season to make some gener- 
alizations about the present condition of American writing. 

The temptation to generalize about this subject came to 
me the other day when I was browsing in a few bookshops. 
Now there are quite a few excellent bookshops in New York 
City, but in most of them the merchandise on sale seems at 
once standardized and quite different from that in most of the 
bookshops of Europe. Prominent in the window there may be 
large art books, usually reproductions of French Impression- 
ists —- beautiful books to look at. Also in the foreground is 
the latest political biography or autobiography with the sub- 
ject’s portrait on the cover and the promise of exciting 
journalism inside. Next to it, the fashionable sea saga; the 
nice piece of fiction everyone is reading this season; the 
latest novel of raw life, lust and passion; and, of course, the 
“How” Books — “How to Grow Tea-Roses” or, according to 
the class of the establishment, “How to Have a Happy Sex 
Life.” 
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1 wandered into one bookshop on upper Broadway where 
there was a table of miscellaneous books, a few shelves of 
well-bound world’s classics and several stands of detective 
and wild west thrillers adorned with rather lurid pictures on 
the covers. It was slightly disturbing, for there was nothing to 
get hold of in such a bookshop. Could the novel as art form 
flourish in this atmosphere? 


To place all the blame on commercialism, as so many of us 
tend to do, is too easy an answer and is, in fact, inadequate. 
In spite of the flood of trash, more and more people are 
reading the “serious books’ and the classics. Yet what are 
the causes of the barrenness of the present literary era? Are 
they due to some change of the whole cultural period? If so, 
when did this change begin? 


In retrospect it is not hard to see the years 1914-1918 as 
some kind of historic turning-point. However, it should be 
mentioned that for years many intelligent people deceived 
themselves about this change, either through belief in the 
“Soviet Experiment” or hope that a new, bright League of 
Nations would emerge from the slaughter of World War I. 
One of the few writers who was not deceived, who understood 
the implications of the change, was D. H. Lawrence; his 
letters, written during 1915-1917, bear testimony to this fact 
He might not have grasped its true dimensions, or he might 
have felt it confusedly, as when he wrote in 1916 in connec- 
tion with Romain Rolland’s Life of Michael Angelo: 


“Now it is time for us to leave our Christian-democratic 
epoch as it was time for Europe in Michael Angelo’s days 
to leave the Christian-aristocratic epoch; but we cannot 
leap away, we slip back 

but he was always aware of the swift pace of change that the 
war had introduced. Sons and Lovers, one of the last novels 
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in the English language with a touch of poetic genius, was 
essentially a work from the pre-1914 age 

George Orwell, in looking back on his life, was also 
haunted by the sense of change. The sense of a peace and 
douceur de vivre icretrievably lost around 1914-1918, domi 
nant in all his work, was the theme of his novel, Coming Up 
For Air, which he wrote in 1938 in expectation of the war to 
come. 

In his later essay, The Prevention of Literature, published 
after the outbreak of World War II, Orwell tried to feel his 
way towards the effect on literature of present-day political 
developments. Here, among other things, is what he said: 

Prose literature as we know it is the product of ration 
alism, of the Protestant centuries, of the autonomous 
individual .. . In the future it is possible that a new kind 
of literature, not depending on individual feeling or truth 
ful observation, may arise, but no such thing is at present 
imaginable. It seems much likelier that if the liberal 
culture which we have lived in since the Renaissance 
actually comes to an end, the literary art will perish with 
it” 

The causes of the social and cultural change are not easy 
to define. One could say that in World War I a certain sense 
of security was lost; that the years marked a growing turn 
from optimism to pessimism on the subject of technical pro 
gress; that the years since 1914-18 have brought us an 
increasing invasion of personal life by politics, the totali 
tarian nightmare ef Communism and Hitlerism and now the 
H bomb. All these have contributed, but | do not war? te 
too far afield. As far as literature is concerned, the a 
words in Orwell's quotation are “autonomous indivics 
And from the writer’s standpoint and here we come back 
to the new literature displayed in the average bookshop 
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the great change has been the trend towards an ever more 
collectivist form of society, 

The term ‘‘collectivist,”’ as used here, does not refer to any 
sharp antithesis between capitalism and socialism. It stands 
for the obvious and fundamental development of today, the 
organization of an ever larger number of people in ever 
larger, more complex, more interlocked and impersonal pro- 
cesses of production. This development is seen in its clearest 
form in the bureaucratic civilization of Moscow. In the 
United States (politics apart) it is represented by the growth 
of Washington, by the giant size of General Motors and 
DuPont, by the vast intricacy of atomic research, by the 
giant radio and television networks, by the multi-million 
circulations of Life, Time, The Daily News and Look — all 
aspects of the new collectivist society around us. 

It is a society which has wrenched the writer, too, from his 

tate of relative individual autonomy. It has turned him in 
many cases into a literary functionary and forced him into 
one of the big magazine, radio, film or advertising corpora- 
tions. The degree of cultural satisfaction of these employ- 
ments may vary, but the essential factor is that in each case 
a writer works under instructions handed down from above, 
often as a member of a team. In his office he is no longer the 
autonomous individual” and outside he has less and less 
time to play his part. In Soviet Russia the process has been 
carried to its logical totalitarian conclusion. As a result, what 
was yesterday one of the greatest literatures has simply 
vanished. In the West the collectivism of modern society has 
tended to divert readers toward the “functional” literature 
predominant in the new type of bookshop and has created 
the present day literary confusion and gloom. 

All this has been described before, but I should like to 
make another suggestion, namely that the collectivist society 
lends itself less and less to treatment by novelists. At a first 
glance, at least, was not the heyday of the great novel the 
nineteenth century upper-middle class civilization with its 
stress on individual enterprise within a sharply marked class 
structure? One might remember how much nineteenth cen- 
tury European novels relied on passions aroused by the desire 
for wealth or by an intense sense of class difference —- emo- 
tions which have, it seems, lost their artistic “meaning” in 
our collectivist society with its urge towards uniformity, 
towards social interchangeability, which undoubtedly blurs 
individual character 

When one thinks, for instance, of the effects achieved by 
Dickens through stressing the visual eccentricities of his 
characters, it is obvious that this could not be done in certain 
parts of the United States, where everyone wears much the 
same clothes, drives the same cars, reads much the same 
books and magazines, that world of outward sameness, in 
fact, suggested in a novel such as John O’Hara’s Appointment 
in Samarra. 

Phe question is whether in such a uniform society differ- 
ences of inward character are not also lessened, or at least 
blurred so far as the novelist is concerned. Imagine, for 
instance, Anna Karenina set against the backgroupd of 
present-day America. The problem of Karenina’s divorce, a 
tragically impossible obstacle in nineteenth century St. 
Petersburg, and the crux of the novel, at once disappear 
Under modern conditions, Vronsky and Anna would Anaply 
have gone off to Reno to get their divorce. Perhaps their 

rriage would not have worked out probably not, with 
its strong excess of passion; and in the end each of them 
might have settled down in a more stable third marriage. An 
interesting story, but not high tragedy. 


One could give many other examples of this; the point, 
however, need not be labored. Social uniformity does not 
change the basic facts of life. But the suggestion can certainly 
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be made that our collectivist society with its blurring of 
outward forms of character distinctions does present an 
infinitely harder problem to the modern novelist today — 
which may be another important reason for the decline of the 
novel. 


No Cold War 


in the Arctic 


R. A. J. Phillips 

& CONSCIENTIOUS NEWSPAPER readers (if such there 
be) who make a dutiful habit of studying communiques is- 
sued at the conclusion of momentous meetings may have felt 
unusually rewarded after Mr. Pearson’s talks with Mr. Molo- 
tov in Moscow. There was much of substance in it, and not 
the least intriguing note was a reference to “exchange of in- 
formation on scientific research in Arctic regions.” 

Behind the words of the communique we may be entitled 
to imagine the two foreign ministers, in the course of a tour 
d’horizon quite capable of disturbing “a cordial atmosphere,” 
turning with some relief to the icy calm of the Arctic. Here is 
an area, paradoxically one of the few in the world, where the 
Cold War has never been waged. It is a place where the 
exchange not merely of compliments but of knowledge and 
experience can run a long and useful course before encounter- 
ing the barriers of the dialectic or the divergencies of the 
conference hall. 

In these relatively recent times when we Canadians have 
been thinking much about the Soviet Union we have been 
regarding our relations with it to a large extent in the con- 
text of general western attitudes. It is something of a 
revolution in our thinking, however minor, that we may find 
ourselves to an increasing extent thinking of Canadian- 
Soviet relations. The development of trade between the two 
countries would be an important factor accounting for the 
change. Perhaps equally important in the long run will be 
the growing realization that Canada and the Soviet Union 
have a special relationship born of geography. We have a 
common frontier where two hemispheres touch across the 
Pole. Though it may not be the kind of frontier which brings 
the same unsettling propinquity as the rivers of Eastern 
Europe it is nevertheless something of a boundary area 
where our interests are already meeting and where our citi- 
zens may one day be encountering one another. 

The opening of Canada’s Arctic frontier has come slowly, 
and in the mid-twentieth century we find our north land at 
a considerably earlier stage of development than the Soviet 
Arctic. The comparison can be misleading, for very different 
factors have been operating in Canada and the Soviet Union. 
Ihe Soviet Union has had population pressures to influence 
and direct the movement to the north. It has not had to 
apply the same economic yardsticks to the pace of develop- 
ment. Perhaps, above all, the Soviet Union has not had other 
more pressing frontiers to open in the past century. 

Canada’s north has remained largely forgotten by her 
citizens until very recent times, but even had we remembered 
it, there was possibly little we could have done about it. In 
the years following Confederation, it was an all but insuper- 
able task to make a viable nation out of the scattered lands 
which had become Canada. A western frontier had to be 
opened, a western frontier separated from the east by a 
thousand-mile rock barrier no less formidable than so much 
of the north which faces us today. No sooner was the west 
opened than European war intervened, then followed a per- 
iod of consolidation. The depression struck, followed by war; 
it was thus only in the past few years that we have had the 
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time and energy to devote to our northland anything like the 
attention which other Arctic powers have given theirs. 

The problems which we now face are to a considerable 
extent those which have been met by the Soviet Union. There 
are, of course, significant differences. The political climate 
and framework have little in common, though there may be 
much administrative ground in common. The economic philo- 
sophy is totally different but many of the economic problems 
are the same. 

The problem which most people would think the Soviet 
and Canadian norths have in common is climate. This is 
true, but climate is not, surprisingly, the main problem of the 
north. The High Arctic anywhere is celd, but only about half 
of Canada’s north (if we think of the north as the land be- 
yond the provinces) is true Arctic. In the Yellowknife area, 
which is the center both of present mining activity and a 
promising future potential the average winter temperatures 
are 17 degrees below those in Winnipeg, but in summer the 
difference is only seven degrees. The generally colder climate 
increases the cost of heating, but it presents no insuperable 
problems to industrial development. And though the short 
summers are a handicap to the growth of some plants, the 
greater number of hours of sunshine each day is a consider- 
able compensation. The main problem of the cold, therefore, 
is paying for it. In construction of any kind the nature of the 
permanently frozen ground, or permafrost, raises difficult 
building problems. This is an example of a field in which 
Soviet scientists have worked much longer than ours. During 
the last war when there was a sudden upsurge of construc- 
tion in the north, not only of buildings but of highways and 
airfields, the Soviet Union was one important source of 
technical information on the problems of permafrost. 

Although climate creates problems, our biggest worry is 
transportation. In the Northwest Territories there is not a 
single mile of railway and there is only one main highway 
which leads from Alberta to Great Slave Lake. For the rest, 
most transportation is by water, air or the traditional over- 
land methods of the centuries. 

This is the sort of development which is almost bound to 
come, for it is inconceivable that the tremendous mineral 
wealth of the Canadian north will be allowed to remain 
fallow for long. There may be significant mineral deposits 
which remain undeveloped in the more accessible parts of 
Canada, but it would be extremely unrealistic to count on 
them. Canada and the rest of the world will need these 
minerals within ten or fifteen years, and it takes almost this 
long to discover and develop a major mine. The Canadian 
north is one of the few significant undeveloped areas left in 
the world to serve a global population whose numbers are 
growing and whose demands for the materials to satisfy 
higher standards of living are steadily and rapidly rising. 

Transportation was an early priority in the development 
of Russia’s north. Half a century ago, railways were built to 
Archangel and Murmansk, the former a city within a hun- 
dred miles of the Arctic Circle but with a population now 
larger than the capital of Canada. Since the war alone 1,100 
miles of highway from Kotlas to Selekhard was built to open 
new mines near the Arctic coast. Over a thousand miles of 
highway have been laid in eastern Siberia to develop minerals. 

The wealth of the Soviet Union’s north to which these 
pathways lead includes important deposits of nickel, cobalt, 
tungsten, bauxite, copper, tin, platinum, gold, graphite, coal, 
oil and many rare minerals. Almost half of Russia’s commer- 
cial stands of timber lie north of sixty degrees and about a 
fifth of the total catch of fish comes from these areas. Nearly 
a million acres of agricultural land in the north are said to 
be under cultivation. 

In Canada, too, there is a wealth of natural resources, 
perhaps greater than across the Pole, but they are in a much 
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earlier stage of development. Gold has come from the Yukon 
since before the turn of the century. It is still important 
there, but not as important as in the Northwest Territories 
Lead, zinc, and silver are being mined on a considerable scale 
in the Yukon. Pine Point on Great Slave Lake may become 
one of the largest zinc-lead deposits in North America, Pitch- 
blende has come from Great Bear Lake since 1933 and Port 
Radium is still one of the most important sources of uranium 
in the world. Oil has been produced at Norman Wells since 
1920, and new exploration suggests the possibility of rich 
oilfields stretching in a wide band from Alberta to the high 
est Arctic. The development of the most promising area, 
geologically, of the north — the Great Canadian Shield 
has scarcely been touched. It will take years to exploit re- 
sults of two comprehensive geological surveys, but the rich 
promise is there. Good grade nickel is being developed on the 
east shore of Hudson Bay. Besides lead, zinc, nickel and gold, 
other minerals known to occur in important quantities in 
clude copper, tungsten, iron, coal, tantalum, beryllium and 
lithium. One figure shows the pace of development: in the 
seven post-war years between 1946 and 1953 mineral produc 
tion in the Canadian north increased 1,000 per cent 

Agricultural conditions in the Canadian north are less 
favourable than in the Soviet Union. There is no forest in 
dustry of consequence, but careful conservation can enable 
the local timber to fill a large part of local needs in the 
Yukon and the Mackenzie Valley. There is an important 
fishery on Great Slave Lake, but northern agriculture has 
been exploited relatively little. Only about 1,000 acres are 
under cultivation, little more than a tenth of the area in 
comparable Soviet latitudes. 

These, then, are the resources, but only the physical re- 
sources. We could, if we wished to deny our own and the 
next generation the national wealth they can yield, ignore 
the minerals of the Territories. We cannot ignore the people. 

Not many people live in the two Territories just over 
25,000, of whom about 7,000 are Eskimos, 5,400 Indians and 
the rest are, for want of a much-needed better name, white 
The white population has doubled since the war. (The pop 
ulation of the Soviet north has grown from 1,869,000 in 
1926 to about 4,500,000 now). The Eskimo population, to 
which may be added something over another thousand living 
in Quebec and Labrador is increasing steadily. 

The problem of the Eskimos* deserves more than the 
passing notice which a brief report such as this can give. The 
trite phrase is still the most descriptive the problem is to 
help these remarkable people move from the Stone Age to the 
Nuclear Age in a generation. They are remarkable people 
in that they have survived at all in one of the world’s harsh 
est climates. They are the more remarkable in that in such 
circumstances they have produced in stone sculpture one of 
the most interesting art forms of our time. But they cannot 
survive as the untouched artist or “the noble savage 
Thanks largely to the rifle, their land no longer yields them 
all the food they need, nor does its fur provide to everyone 
the income required to buy the manufactured goods to let 
the people share, in even roughly comparable measure, the 
material benefits of modern living in the south 

The process of change has been inevitable since the north 
was first entered by Europeans. With the accelerated de 
velopment of the north the change became deeper and 
quicker. We have a responsibility to give the Eskimos the 
opportunities in education, health and economic opportunity 
which other Canadians enjoy, for Canada does not recognize 
any second class of citizenship. We also need their help in 
developing the north, for only they have mastered it 


*Enter the European, The Beaver, Spring, 1955; Human Problems in 
the Canadian North, Annual Report of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, 1954-55 
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Perhaps in Canadian minds the human problem bulks 
larger than in the Soviet Union. We know little about the 
changing ways of the citizens of Russia’s Arctic. They, too 
have changed, and negatively or positively, we might use- 
fully learn lessons from them 


The future of the Canadian north is not likely, except 
uperficially, to bear close resemblance to the burgeoning 
soviet Arctic, but we may be able to let the experience of 
thers help us in creating Canadian patterns. A more likely 
ignpost to the north of another generation is the growing 
frontier days of the Canadian west. The same wealth of 
resources, the same initiative, the same people will be making 
t. The face of the future north may not look much like the 
west —- ever but as in the west we shall be claiming our 
own heritage. We shall, too, be pushing to another sea: to the 
ea we share with the Russians. 


Italian Popular Front 
ian Popular F 
. . . 
in Crisis 
Vincent R. Tortora 
& THE POPULAR FRONT of Italy is, as the Italians say, 
in crisi (literally, in crisis). This powerful union of left-wing 
(Nenni) Socialists and Communists, which was formed in the 
early post-war period and only two years or so ago com- 
manded well over one third of the Italian vote and threatened 
to overthrow Italian Democracy, is presently showing grow- 
ing symptoms of disintegration. The present abatement in the 
severity of the cold war, moreover, has had the effect of 
intensifying the crisis 
Figures released by the Communist Party, the doctrinal 
ind bureaucratic force majeure of the Popular Front coal- 
ition, reveal that during the year of 1954 and part of 1955, 
the Federation of Communist Youth lost at least 15,000 of its 
$50,000 members. Moreover, membership in the Party itself 
has dropped almost 200,000 from its post-war high of 
? 300 000 
In most of the widely scattered local and regional elections 
of 1954 and 1955 the Communists were defeated with vary- 
ing degrees of decisiveness. Even after an enormous and 
costly election campaign in Sicily, the Communists sustained 
humiliating setbacks. They lost popular support while the 
(bristian Democrats gained enough to win seven new seats 
n the Sicilian Regional Assembly. There are a few areas of 
outh Italy where the Communists have gained but these are 
nore than offset by the numerous areas in which they have 
ost 
In factory after factory of Northern Italy, the Communist 
ibor Union, C.G.1.L., has been losing shop steward posts 
the Christian Democrat Union, C.1.S.L., and the Demo 
ratie Socialist, U.I.L. When Fiat automobile workers 
(equivalent to General Motors in the United States) deposed 
everal dozen C.G.1.L. shop stewards, the Communist tide 
hed its low ebb. Furthermore, a swelling volume of major 
nd minor Communist officials in every part of Italy has 
rotested against Party policy, leadership and discipline and, 
the end, defected to the democratic parties. In several 
towns in the middle of Communist areas, virtually the entire 
rty membership has followed the example of the dis- 


intled leaders 


At the highe Party levels public and private bickering 
Pietro Secchia, third in the hierarchy 

ummarily demoted when his objections to Party leader 
almiro Togliatti, became too blatant and cutting during the 
in January of 1955. Finally, anti-communist 


been mcessant 


ry conyre 
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groups have tapped a seemingly inexhaustible fount of top- 
priority Party secrets which the leadership, despite inordinate 
efforts, has been unable to find, much less dry up. 


The Nenni Socialists are the veritable little brothers of the 
Popular Front even though they are exceedingly powerful 
in gathering votes. They are plagued by internal dissension. 
Several factions have arisen in the ranks of this once re- 
markably disciplined, homogeneous party, and seem from the 
outside to be engaged in an internecine contest for position. 
Signor Nenni can no longer be considered the authoritative 
leader of the Italian Socialist Party (P.S.I.) when person- 
alities like Morandi, Basso and Lombardi loom large. Nenni 
and Lombardi view the deterioration of the Communist or- 
ganization with alarm. They fear contagion. As a conse- 
quence, they have made a half-hearted attempt at rap- 
prochement with the left-wing of the Christian Democrat 
coalition. Rodolfo Morandi, Deputy Secretary of P.S.1., has 
vigorously denounced this as “right deviationism’’. Morandi 
reasons that Communism is only in temporary decline and 
desperately needs the support of P.S.I. to revitalize itself. 
Morandi’s power and influence have grown perceptibly and 
it is his will that is prevailing. Pietro Nenni now seems to be 
the prisoner of his own party which is following a course he 
heartily disapproves. Many of Nenni’s friends predict gloom- 
ily that it will not be long before P.S.I. fortunes start falling 
off. 

The factors which contributed to the rise of the Popular 
Front and, in reverse, to its decline, are multiple and complex. 
With a relatively recent feudal history, Italians are strongly 
inclined to respect to the point of reverence a show of power 
and authority, The duke, baron, marquis, et al had long 
symbolized might and right. The Communist Bloc, in its 
earliest days, captured the imagination of millions of Italians 
by coming to symbolize a new type of might and right. The 
might was represented by the enormous vigor of the Com- 
munist people of Russia and right, by the intransigent anti- 
Fascism of the Popular Front and by its copious promises 
of land, industrial and economic reform, class integration, 
clerical restriction, etc. As the Communist Bloc won new and 
impressive victories at the polls, in trade unionism and in the 
government, the Italian populace looked on with awe. Power 
generated power and by 1953 it appeared that a wave from 
the extreme left was about to inundate the tragically in- 
effective, insipid moderate forces. 

In late 1953 and early 1954, however, several factors 
combined to send the Communist mammoth reeling, and it 
has been increasingly unable to right itself. One of the most 
important of these was the appointment of Mario Scelba, a 
Christian Democrat, as Premier. Having long been adamant- 
ly anti-Communist, he took into office an ardent resolve to 
exert all the pressures he could muster against the P.F. 
organization. He started out quite auspiciously by ordering 
investigations of Communist and Socialist Party officials 
with a view to tax-evasion indictments; placing a number of 
legal restrictions on the highly profitable trade with Iron 
Curtain countries which a Communist and Socialist group of 
husinessmen all but controlled: strengthening federal control 
over towns and provinces with Communist or Socialist ad- 
ministrations; reorganizing the program of granting federal 
funds to municipalities with especial scrutiny given requests 
by Communist or Socialist administrations; intensifying the 
screening process of appointed government officials and in- 
itiating the reclamation of public buildings sequestered by 
the Popular Front at the close of the war. 

The most significant effect of Scelba’s ‘new look” was to 
put the Popular Frontists on the defensive where they remain 
to-day. They give evidence of having lost their infallibility 
ind messianic appeal. For example within the past year and 
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a half, the Communist labor union, C.G.1.L., has made 
several gross miscalculations in calling or negotiating strikes. 
This had seldom or never occurred before. During the strike 
on the Po River Delta in 1954, as well as during later strikes 
or demonstrations, it has been quite evident that the masses 
have lacked the spirit and enthusiasm for agitating and 
demonstration which had characterized them in the past. 
They have apparently reached the point of saturation in an 
existence fraught wth periodic demands for emotional out- 
bursts. 

Voluminous literary and rhetorical effusions about the 
dangers of German rearmament, American aggression, atom 
warfare, capitalistic monopolies, fascistic revivals, etc., 
seemed to be falling on senses dulled by abundant repetition. 
Then there was a sudden change in Moscow’s position fol- 
lowing the Geneva talks. It caught the P.F. masses and 
leadership totally unprepared. Years of subscription to the 
official “line” had conditioned them to oppose, hate, demon- 
strate and agitate with notable consistency, if not with 
enthusiasm. Now, the “line” has been radically changed and 
its consistency destroyed. The resulting sentiment is one of 
growing distrust. 

The balance of power and authority has decidedly shifted 
from the extreme left to the moderate forces who stand to 
benefit further as they take on those attributes which the 
masses Of Italians respect so highly. The oft-enunciated 
promises of a better living standard under the Communist 
system have, in the past year or two, been resoundingly 
drowned out by the drone of busy factories and the hum of 
cement mixers, pouring thousands of house foundations on 
new land-reform tracts. Industrially revived Italy is produc- 
ing about twice as much as it was in 1948. Wages are up 53 
percent, savings 300 percent and cost of living, only 22 
percent, in the last seven years. The real national income was 
up seven percent in 1953 and ten percent in 1954. Employ- 
ment increased three percent in 1953 and five percent in 
1954. 

Moreover, hundreds of thousands of acres throughout 
Italy, but mostly in the South, have been expropriated from 
large land-owners, developed, sectioned off and sold to pre- 
viously landless peasants at excellent rates. In Sicily, where 
almost all the land has been reformed, agricultural output is 
up 60 percent over 1938. The present Premier, Christian 
Democrat Antonio Segni, was one of the first men to realize 
the importance of land reform. Shortly after the war he broke 
up much of his private holdings on the Island of Sardinia and 
parcelled it out to the peasants. Quite recently, a program 
for the development of southern Italy (Cassa del Mezzo- 
giorno) was begun which will spend about two billion dollars 
for development improvements by 1962. Budget Minister 
Ezio Vanoni has formulated a far-reaching and idealistic 
ten year economic plan with the objective of creating four 
million new jobs in Italy by maintaining an annual five 
percent increase in national income. The Vanoni Plan is off 
to a good start. 

Rising out of the quagmire of past ineptitude and un- 
certainty, the Christian Democrats, it would appear, have 
been finally able to create an enlightened and vital leader- 
ship. From President of the Republic, Giovanni Gronchi, 
down to the humble mayor of Florence, Professor Giorgio 
La Pira, Christian Democrats have been responding hero- 
ically to the severe demands of a critical period. 

Catholic Church leaders, stifled for many years by the 
Fascist state, have revived the teachings of Pope Leo XIII, 
emancipated those of Pope Pius XI and accepted much of 
modern progressive thinking in an effort to close the rift 
that has grown between the Church and the working class 
since the industrial revolution. Pope Pius himself, Cardinals 
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Lercaro and Siri, Archbishop Montini, Father Lombardi, to 
mention a few, teach vigorously and quite effectively that “a 
good Christian is always in the state of revolt.” 

A powerful private anti-Communist movement called Pace 
e Liberta’, has sprung up in Milan and now spreads its 
influence throughout the entire country. Under the careful 
and sagacious direction of Edgardo Sogno, an ex-Partisan, it 
expends enormous efforts in publicizing well-documented, 
inculpating facts about the Communist and Socialist Parties 
and their leaders. Pace e Liberta’ is most effective when it 
draws brilliant and incisive contrasts between the Com- 
munist-style democracy and that which the Italian people 
are presently enjoying. 

The temper of the Italian Parliament has been so changed 
in recent months that for the first time in its post-war history 
the members have stripped parliamentary immunity from 
Popular Frontists among them so that they might stand civil 
trial for crimes committed during the war or more recently. 
Constituents of Communist and Socialist deputies and sen- 
ators have been shocked to see their chosen men accused and 
convicted of murder, robbery, rape and the like. 

Despite appearances, however, the Popular Front in Italy 
is still quite viable, powerful and dangerous. Its future will 
depend on the events of the next year or so during which time 
it will be inexorably charged with eliminating or circum- 
venting those factors in the past year or two that have 
contributed to its decline. Italians do not by nature easily 
gravitate to the extremes. Many of those who have in the 
past found themselves there have been showing ever stronger 
signs of wanting to pull away. The most radical things most 
Italians want are food, jobs, security and perhaps a bit of 
land. Land and agricultural reform, increased production and 
expanded trade have begun to give them some of these. But, 
it is only a beginning. Italy needs technical aid, capital 
investment and a market for fine manufactured and artistic 
goods. 


The Sacred Heart 


Lesley Sirluck 

& THEY STOPPED to read the plaque in the wall, shading 
their eyes from the white noonday sun that beat down in the 
silent street. 

“Everyone must be taking a siesta but us,” she thought. 
‘And whoever is digging in the garden beyond this wall?” 

“Convent of the Sacred Heart’,” her husband read, 
‘‘established 1734’. I wonder if we can go in. Let’s try 
this gate. It’s open.” 

The solitary gardener behind the wall was an old Negro, 
bony as a skeleton, in bleached overalls. He leaned carefully 
on his spade and said; “Yessuh, y’all kin go in an’ look 
round, sho’. Thet do’ ovuh in de co’nuh.” 

Through the open door the sudden shade and coolness 
blinded them, and for a moment they stood still, in silence 
Into this muted vacuum burst a loud voice. 

“Come in. Come in!” it shouted, and encircled them like 
an invisible lasso, drawing them through another door into 
a small room. The voice was that of a portly young priest 
who remained seated behind his desk, beaming at them 
through long, cool grey eyes. They entered slowly, sur- 
prised, and said “How do you do” and smiled back 
hesitantly. 

“Now what part of the country are you from? No, don’t 
tell me. I like to guess,” the priest cried gaily. There was a 
silence. Then the young woman, who always wanted to be 
liked by strangers, tried to help him. 

“Perhaps you should ask what part of what country we’re 
from,” she said, laughing a little. 
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“Oh,” said the priest, and she realized that it was the 
first time he had looked at her. He seemed disconcerted for 
a moment, and she wondered if she shouldn’t have spoken. 
(Quickly he looked back at the young man, then settled 
in his chair with his hands folded over his solid belly and 
smiled again. “Well I give up,” he said, “where are you 
from?” 

“We're Canadian,” said the man, “I’m from the west 
and my wife is from the east.” 


“Well, I should have known,” cried the priest, “I had a 
feeling, too — well, I’m from the west myself. I didn’t grow 
up here, you know, — I’m from Texas. Glad to know you. 
Call me Father B., that’s what everyone calls me, Father B., 
short for Bernard.” He stood up and reached across the 
desk to shake hands with the man who introduced himself 
and his wife. 

“I haven’t been here very long, you see,” said Father B., 
“but wait, look at this —-.” He ran around the desk and 
reached for a large battered photograph in a pile of dis- 
ordered papers on the far side. He slapped it down on the 
desk and began running a large forefinger among the figures 
in the picture. No longer face to face, it was easier to see 
Father B. His thick hair was dry and sun-bleached, his 
features square and powerful. His figure, like his face, was 
square and heavy, and both seemed animated by a restless 
energy that kept him breathing quickly even when he sat 
motionless. His black suit was well worn, his shoes a little 
dusty, the white collar gleamed in the dim light. He was 
between thirty-five and forty. 

“Here now, see here?” he pointed to the figure of a 
younger Father B. in the photograph. ““Know who that is? 
Would you recognize it? Guess you would, though it’s a 
long time ago. It’s me. And this fellow down here — that’s 
my cousin. Dead now. This was his graduation picture. That 
was my first visit here. But I’ve only lived in this place for 
two years, Now I'll show you something.” He darted across 
the room and took from a bookcase an old yellow-leaved 
book. “Now, young man, can you read this?” He thrust 
an open page forward. It was covered with faded spidery 
writing in French, and the man leaned over it and read 
aloud records of the birth of children in this parish. 
Children who had long since grown old, died, and were 
perhaps buried in the churchyard nearby, where the graves 
had all been built.above ground by law because of the floods. 

“All right, now just a minute,” said the priest, snatching 
the book away. For a long time he rustled through the pages, 
and the quietness of the old walls came down around them. 
The shadowy blue air seemed tu hold motionless small 
particles of ancient dust, filling the room with the myster- 
ious scent of days and lives that had once been in this place. 
The sound of the spade came faintly from the garden. She 
began to wonder if they were ever to see the other rooms 
of the old convent, or were these after all not open for 
visitors? Perhaps they would stand here trapped al! day by 
the agitated young Father B. whose activity among the dry 
yellow pages was beginning to sound a little frantic. As if 
he felt their growing impatience, he jerked his head up with 
a bright smile and said, “Guess you’re wondering what I’m 
looking for, you'll see. Thank God there aren’t many of 
them. It’s the funny way they used to put it. Now see this, 
here, what do you suppose that means?” He pushed the 
book at the man again, pointing to something in one of the 
columns 

“Well,” the youg man hesitated a moment, “in English 
it would be ‘born in lawful wedlock’.” 

“That’s it, all right,” said Father B. animatedly, “now 
what I’m looking for is where that space is left blank, — it 
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was usually the child of a white man and a slave — there 
are some in here, I’ve seen them.” 

“That’s very interesting,” said the young man, “and they 
baptised them, and all that?’’ 

“Sure, sure, what else could they do? If I could just 
find one, now. Oh well, never mind.” Father B. suddenly 
gave up his search, put the book away, and reached for a 
flashlight that lay on the desk. ““‘What’s your first name?” 
he asked. “Robert,’”’ replied the young man uneasily. “Well, 
come on, Bob, I’ll show you people upstairs. You must be 
a professor or something, the way you got that French so 
fast.” “I am,” came the reluctant reply. “Okay then, I’ve 
got a question for you.”’ Father B. led the way into the hall 
and they began to climb a broad flight of stairs. “This is 
the question,” he continued. “Which is right, ‘historic’ or 
‘historical’, and what’s the difference?” As the woman looked 
at his heavy, eager face turned in question, she saw that his 
jaws moved slowly, rhythmically, gently. Could he be—? No, 
surely not. But yes, — Father B. was chewing gum. She 
was fascinated, and allowed herself to stare at length, secure 
in the knowledge that Father B. never looked in her direction 
unless she spoke. “For instance,” the urgent voice went on, 
“we've got this old race track in the city here, it has a real 
interesting past, what you might call tourist appeal. So we 
were putting on a pageant there this year, and they got the 
word ‘historical’ in there in the announcements. I was the 
only one that noticed it, didn’t sound right. So I came 
home and looked it up in the dictionary, and it says you 
can use both of them, ‘historic’ and ‘historical,’ doesn’t 
matter which. But it doesn’t sound right to me. Now what 
would you say, Prof?” 

They had reached the top of the stairs and stood still in 
the bare hallway while the young man tried to explain. 

“It’s a form that was very common at one time,” he said, 
“like ‘democratical,’ a word that was frequently used a 
hundred years ago, but is hardly ever used now. It isn’t that 
‘historical’ is wrong, you see, just that it isn’t used much 
any more.” 

“Well, the dictionary says they’re both right,” said 
Father B., “but I don’t know.” He turned abruptly and 
moved further into the hallway. Light came in a wide shaft 
from a French window, and Father B. swam in sunbeams. 
There was only one door on the landing; it was closed and 
bore a cardboard sign saying “Private.” To the right the 
stairway mounted again. Father B. nodded at the closed 
door. “That’s our living-quarters,” he said. “Now I don’t 
want you to miss this.” He gestured toward a large glass 
case that hung in a gold frame on the stained plaster wall. 
It contained an arrangement of wax grapes, vine-leaves, 
and other fruits and leaves. A film of white dust had filtered 
in behind the glass and veiled the original bright colours to 
greyed pastel. “That was all hand-made by the sisters as 
a gift for the bishop when he came over from France for a 
visit in 1745,” said Father B. “We left it there for 
decoration.” 

The woman went closer, and saw how fine the modelling 
was, how delicate the leaves, and noticed that instead of the 
fat blue and purple grapes so common in this kind of group, 
these were the small white wine grapes of France. She 
pictured the nuns sitting sadly, patiently, in this foreign 
land, allowing themselves to dream longing thoughts as 
their thin fingers pressed and formed from memory the fruit 
not of America but of home. 

“And now,” cried Father B., shifting his gum to one 
cheek and winking impishly, “now I’ll show you my Old 
Curiosity Shop.” He led the way up the last flight of 
stairs. The staircase was made of solid blocks of wood, 
scrubbed and bleached, feeling soft underfoot, and each 
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step had a gently curved hollow near the middle as if the 
feet that had worn it there had been narrow and light. 
Into these hollows the heavy shoes of the young priest fell 
with cruel weight and vigor, but the softness and age of the 
wood absorbed the shock, sending only muffled echoes into 
the naked beams above. 

“Look at how this was built,” said Father B., switching 
on his flashlight and sending its shaft wandering among the 
great rafters. ‘There isn’t a nail in it, all held together by 
wooden pegs. Had an architect up here last week and he 
said it’s a real masterpiece. Said it’s the balance that does 
it, — see the way those beams fit together? They sure built 
this place to last. I want to get it all fixed up and have it 
put on the regular tourist lists. They all go to see the 
cathedral, and most of them just don’t know about the 
convent; but if it was all done right there’d be plenty 
of visitors here, and we’d make a lot out of it. See, we’ve 
taken off all the old plaster already. And this is my 
collection.” 

In the centre of the large room they had entered from the 
stairs, faintly outlined by a light that came from nowhere, 
an attic light, stood a tall four-poster bed, supporting and 
surrounded by an awkward crowd of old chairs, tables, fire- 
screens, and religious furniture of all kinds. 

“This is all the original stuff,’ said Father B. “Real 
antiques. It would be a shame if we couldn’t make some- 
thing out of it. Now this over here — an artist told me it 
was worth two thousand dollars, and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised.” He pointed to a gilt frame about four by six feet in 
size, containing a picture of a St. Bernard dog painstakingly 
embroidered in petit-point. 

The air hung very still under the shadowy vaulted roof. 
They couldn’t think of anything to say about the furniture 
or the petit-point dog. There was a poignant atmosphere of 
intimacy about these things that made the visitors feel 
ashamed to look closely; all the more so because the 
things were not, and didn’t even want to be the artistic 
triumphs claimed by Father B. The woman made a great 
effort and smiled toward the priest. “What a lot of work 
it must have been,” she said, pointing at the St. Bernard. 
Father B. continued to look hopefully at the young man who 
finally shifted his feet and said, “Yes, and what’s in that 
room over there?” Father B. sighed, but forced gaiety back 
into his voice. ‘‘We're not sure what this little room was,” 
he reached into a corner and switched on a naked electric 
bulb overhead. ‘This light never burns out — one of the 
old originals. Given to the sisters by Thomas Edison 
himself.”” His smile became impish again and he turned 
to watch their faces. “Know anything about botany, Prof?” 
“No, not much, I’m afraid,” replied the man. “Well anyway, 
you'd know what to do with these, wouldn’t you?” Father 
B. pointed to a box full of old light bulbs on the floor. 
They all laughed. “And you know watt you’d get when 
you planted ’em? Why, ultra-violets, of course. Ha-ha!”’ 
They laughed again and then the silence drew around them. 
“We think it might have been a kitchen because of the 
brick fireplace there. The cells are down here.”’ 


He led the way again down a long narrow hall, brighter 
than the other rooms because of the light coming through 
dormer windows, one in each of twelve small bare rooms 
on either side of the hall. More lights seeped through the 
laths of the inner walls from which all the plaster had been 
neatly stripped. 

“Every one exactly the same,’ said Father B. “If you’ve 
seen one, you've seen ’em all.” In the shape of his voice she 
could see the twelve sisters standing in a perfect row, black 
in geometric regularity, and with no visible faces at all, 
robez falling in identical folds, white shining on their bosoms 
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like swallows on a telegraph wire. She wondered if Father 
B. had taken a vow not to acknowledge the existence of 
female personality. The little rooms were pathetic because 
they held absolutely nothing of the lives they had once 
contained. Even the plaster, if it had been left, might have 
born marks from crucifixes, or holy pictures, or the line 
where a bedstead had leaned, or a smudge from many 
candles. Emptier than emptiness, these rooms seemed sus- 
tained by the powerful silence pervading them. 

“As soon as we get the okay signal from the archbishop 
we'll go rignt ahead and fix it up real nice,” promised 
Father B. as they descended again to the lower hall, They 
stood in the open doorway looking out into the brightness. 
“Going to have the garden all laid out again too, just like 
it used to be. We’ve got the original plans to follow. I don’t 
know why the archbishop is holding everything up.” He 
turned to the young man earnestly. “It ought to be made 
use of, we could make a lot of money, and visitors would 
really see something different. Cathedrals, churches, you 
can see them anytime, but a two-hundred year old convent, 
it’s different. We could tidy it up, — see that falling plaster 
there, now that’s very unap-peeling isn’t it?’’ He winked and 
relaxed his anxious frown for a moment. “But I’ll tell you 
now, when I first came everyone said now here’s a new 
man, he’s fresh, he’s young, he'll do something about it, 
he'll get things humming. And I was real enthusiastic too 
The Bishop’s on my side but he’s too old to do anything 
much. So I thought, now I got to start out right, don’t want 
to make any mistakes, so I’ll speak to the archbishop 
about it first. Tat was my mistake. He’s been stalling and 
stalling for no reason at all. Now it’s hard on a man when 
he’s new, it’s a hard thing to break down a new man like 
that, — I’ll tell you I’m mad, not angry, mad!” 

Father B.’s face was flushed and troubled, lines of frustra- 
tion disturbed its heavy calm. It drew a sympathetic gesture 
from the woman. “You're right,” she said, “I’ve seen many 
churches, but I’ve never been inside a convent before, and 
I think most people would find such an old one as interesting 
as we did.” 

She was rewarded at last by a grateful smile. Father B 
patted his forehead gently with a rumpled white handker 
chief and sighed. ‘“Well,” he said, “I haven’t given up yet 
He’ll give his consent sooner or later. I’m sure of it.” She 
could see little prayers mounting on rainbow colored wings 
from Father B.'s damp pink forehead into the blue noonday 
heaven. 

“Thank you very much, Father,” said the young man, 

for taking us around. It was most kind of you.” 

“Enjoyed doing it, Prof.”, said Father B. “Come again 
next time you’re down here. Well, I guess I just have time 
for my siesta before the wedding.’ He walked to the gate 
with them and shook hands with the man. The gardener 
was sleeping under a magnolia tree. As they drove away 
she caught a last glimpse of Father B. hurrying across the 
grass with a purposeful stride, back into the silence. 


Ballet Review 


& THE SADLER’S WELLS have swept triumphantly 
through again on another tour of the New World, leaving us 
in the wake to try and make a critical estimation. The furs 
have been put back in the closet temporarily and _ ballet 
students have settled into the old routine while visions of 
Miss Fonteyn dance in their heads 

There are not too many new things to be gathered from 
this most recent tour. That the Sadler’s Wells Company is 
good is a well-established fact. That Margot Fonteyn is one 
of our most distinguished ballerinas is also a well'established 
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fact. And the other facts would not seem novel to us were it 
not that on this side of the Atlantic we are usually a year 
behind the times concerning the reputation of European 
artists. 

The greatest revelation perhaps was the scope of the 
repertoire of the Sadler’s Wells company. Since it has been 
their custom to present only the most classical ballets on 
their tours, we have come to associate originality of chore- 
ography more with the American Theatre Ballet. In such 
works as Scenes de Ballet (Ashton, 1948), The Lady and the 
Fool (John Cranko, 1954) and Facades (Ashton, 1949) the 
company has proven both its vitality and versatility to 
North American audiences. Unfortunately I cannot talk 
about all of these, as it was not given that I should see them 
all. 

It is probably more in spite of than because of their repu- 
tation that the Sadler’s Well’s Lac Des Cygnes continues to 
be good. Such a well-known ballet in such a well-known 
company might easily degenerate into a mechanical set piece, 
but from all appearances it has not yet done so. The chorus 
retains its accuracy and its freshness and are enchantingly 
light on their feet, an illusion which is created almost entirely 
by their being in time with the music. 

Violette Elvin danced the role of the Swan Princess and 
was competent but disappointing. Perhaps this kind of role is 
not her forte. The cold brilliance of her style did not adapt 
itself easily to the expression of warmth and tenderness. Her 
arms betrayed an extravagance and lack of control which are 
definitely not suited to this most classical of parts. It is 
amazing how much a dancer’s arms can indicate. The least 
bit of tension or difficulty in performing a step almost always 
results in a compensating irregularity in arm movements. 
It is also in the arms, shoulders and neck that most of a 
dancer’s characterisation must be expressed. 

It is exactly in this point that Miss Fonteyn indicates one 
of her greatest attributes as a dancer: she knows how to 
characterise. She does not merely add “acting” or an exterior 
masque of motions to her dancing. She creates integral 
character from within so that all the details blend and so 
that her dancing becomes a personal expression of the crea- 
ture she is characterising. Witness the Firebird. This is the 
most exciting performance we have seen Miss Fonteyn give 
as well as one of the interesting ballets in their repertoire, 
albeit a revival. 

Here is the second revelation of the present tour: that 
Miss Fonteyn is dancing right now at her very peak 
(although we would hesitate to put a limit to her potential). 
She is at the point where there is full maturity of expression 
without reaching the stage where technical capacity is drop- 
ping off, and we are privileged to see it. 

The Firebird has choreography by Michael Fokine and 
falls in the transition state between the full length romantic 
dance-story and the Balanchine tradition of a dance-drama 
where the frame-work is entirely expressed in the dancing. 
The Firebird has a fairytale story as its basis, but the plot is, 
nevertheless, worked out in dancing and with a dramatic 
intensity that would tempt me to class it as dance-drama. 

Miss Fonteyn’s Firebird is a most wonderful creature, 
splendid to behold, independent, haughty, awe inspiring and 
faithful. She has her own radiant existence, but assists the 
two lovers to be reunited (the sole desire of fairy-tale lovers) 
because of her promise. She is not involved in the situation 
willingly, but once involved performs her task with wonder- 
ful competence and fire, and then disappears we imagine to 
fly about as before enjoying her freedom and golden apples 
from golden-bearing trees whenever she chooses. 

The third revelation of the present tour is the dancing of 
Svetlana Beriosova, who appeared in The Firebird as the 
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Beautiful Tsarevna. If there is anyone in the company 
capable of being a successor to Margot Fonteyn, I would 
gamble it is this girl. She dances with strength, conviction 
and an authority that is rarely seen. 

The Lady and The Fool, with music by Verdi and chore- 
ography by John Cranko, I also saw. I do not think it is a 
good ballet. The same elements have been used many times 
before to greater advantage, with a more artistic organisation 
and a more inventive imagination. There is the society ball, 
there are the husband hunters and the feminine wiles and 
there are the clowns who rough and tumble about. In one 
particular, however, the ballet was compelling: the (unfor- 
tunately belabored) love relationship of the capricious, 
beautiful lady and Mondog, a clown. When these two 
(Philip Chatfield and Beryle Grey) danced together and 
fought to find each other in spite of the artificialities and 
conventionalities which separated them, there was a truth 
(it might be called psychological) about it that set it apart 
from the restatements and awkwardness of much of the rest 
of the ballet. John Cranko is a young choreographer, and it is 
very difficult to judge from such a ballet. To have created 
even this much convincingly is something and who can tell 
how a man will develop, especially when he discovers what 
subjects and modes are most suited to his manner of creating. 

The first-night furs are back in the closet and ballet 
students are still plugging away patiently in class, and 
probably always will as long as there are companies of such 
continuing worth to furnish a goal. WENDY MICHENER 


Film Review 


® AFTER A DIET of Cinemascope features with action 
lumbering from left to right, right to left, and interminable 
halts midway to gain wind, it is refreshing to see a movie 
where plot and sub-plot gallop along and tension mounts and 
mounts to the final reel. No contemporary studio can claim 
the distinction of having manufactured a new box office draw 
however, since The Birth of a Nation was produced 45 years 
ago by David Wark Griffith. To someone considered far too 
young to see Gone With the Wind when it was released in 
1939, a film made in 1915 seems prehistoric. It is also a great 
surprise that a classic of such hoary renown is so dynamic 
The general public must share this view as well for though 
it was brought to a small theatre for a few days in Toronto, 
the movie has had a good run, The version is the one issued 
by Universal in 1931 with the addition of incidental sounds, 
lachrymose music, and slight editing. While the sound is 
discreet and improves the battle scenes, projection on sound 
equipment has created a choppy quickness of movement 
generally considered characteristic of silent films. 

In this movie Griffith introduced a host of new techniques 

Close-ups, iris dissolves, cutting for contrast and suspense, 
the chase and the last minute rescue —- everyday common- 
places now but innovations in 1915. How many directors 
have matched Griffith’s sheer movie sense and ability to use 
the medium to tell a story? The battles, the homecoming of 
“the little Colonel” to a stricken family and ravished home, 
the pursuit of the young girl by Gus, Sherman’s march to the 
sea, and the ride of the Klu Klux Klan all classic illus 
trations of movie techniques — still seize the attention of the 
movie-goer. 

The movement and sweep of action are magnificent and 
are artfully accented by moments of calm such as a slow still 
shot of the dead on the battlefield. The acting is excellent as 
well — an exercise in understatement compared to the acting 
styles current in that era. This is no Ben f/ur with flaring 
nostril and quivering eyelid but on the contrary something 
rather touching. The emotional impact is marred both by the 
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extreme Victorian moralizing of the titles, much too sac- 
charinely sentimental for present taste, and the gradual 
realization that most negroes in the story are actually whites 
in variously imperfect degrees of blackface. The latter is so 
distracting at times that it almost destroys the credibility of 
some incidents, giving them the air of a charade or morality 
play. It would be interesting to know the explanation of this. 
Were there not enough negro actors in California at the time, 
or did negroes decline to participate? 

In a long and discursive essay Eisenstein has noted the 
resemblance in outlook and dramatic approach between 
Griffith and Charles Dickens. Outstanding similarities are the 
slightly maudlin view of human relations, a feeling for 
melodrama and exaggerated portrayal of character, the con- 
cept of women as sweet childlike things in need of protection, 
a penchant for moral interjections from the author (GrifSth’s 
titles) and a common command of visual detail. Much of 
Dickens is like a scenario displaying apt use of suggestive 
detail and illuminating movement. A Tale of Two Cities dis- 
plays parallel cuts back and forth in true Griffith fashion 
and depicts another national agony. 

Griffith also had the attitude of a southern gentleman, and 
I think this explains the most controversial feature of this 
film. It has been hailed as an example of vicious anti-negro 
propaganda from its very first national showing in Boston 
where it precipitated riots. The director’s true feelings have 
never been determined but it is safe to say that propaganda 
was far from his mind when he made The Birth of a Nation. 
As a southerner he undoubtedly found himself in sympathy 
with the Reverend Thomas Dixon, the author of The Clans- 
man, the book on which the movie was based, and with 
Dixon’s portrayal of the Reconstruction and the Klu Klux 
Klan, but if it is true that Dixon made the negroes and the 
carpet-baggers the deep-dyed villains of his novel, this is not 
the impression that Griffith’s film leaves. Rather it is of a 
race more sinned against than sinning. 

The movie contains a multitude of scenes depicting the 
negro by means of one old fashioned stereotype or another, 
creating the image of a people lovable as slaves but danger- 
ous primitives when free. All the underlying fears of the 
perils of political domination, miscegenation, and loss of land 
are presented in the one scene of the state legislature in 
South Carolina after the Civil War in which over 100 poli- 
tically ignorant negroes held sway over 40 whites. In this 
political and moral chaos there was justice to none, least of 
all to the negro population, And it was in answer to this 
chaos, in particular to the anarchy following the death of 
Lincoln when state government became a grab-bag for 
demagogues, that the Klu Klux Klan was organized, accord- 
ing to Dixon. Brandishing the burning cross of St. Andrew 
and clad like ghosts of a medieval knighthood, the Klan 
sought to enforce law and discipline by creating a mystical 
fear among the negroes. There is an element of high tragedy 
about this spectacle of the death throes of a wounded society 
and its desperate attempt to regain self-respect while re- 
duced to fighting on primitive terms. How ironic that St. 
Andrew’s cross should be carried into another Celtic twilight 
in the new world! 

The passing of the Old South will always fascinate. Rhett 
Butler’s ironic comment to Scarlett as Atlanta burned sums it 
up: ‘Take a good look . . . so you can tell your grandchildren 
you saw ... the Glorious Cause in retreat.” 

Not of supreme importance in the film the race question 
is a rather deplorable side issue, with the refreshing quality 
of being presented from a consistent point of view. Prejudice 
of an ungarbled, unrationalized, unintellectualized nature is 
a rare thing these days. And slavery is such a simple issue on 
which to moralize absolutely that it is too facile to picture 
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the liberators wreathed in a heavenly halo of righteousness. 
Actually more epic matters are involved; the recurrent para- 
mount theme is the abstract principle of nationhood. Lincoln 
is fighting for the preservation of the union and the develop- 
ment of a great nation based on principles of freedom and 
justice for all. The struggle between federal and states’ rights 
is of more consequence than the relationship of southerner to 
slave. Griffith carries the film along with a feeling for historic 
necessity. He incorporates Lincoln and his political and 
moral dream, the tragedy and blackness of war, the emo- 
tional confusions of individuals, and the miserable negroes 
bearing the cross of slavery. The summation of all this leaves 
one question in our minds — what is the true quality of 
justice? Joan Fox 


NFB 


Parliamentary Procedure 
No Time To Spare 
Lobsters Are a Community 
Affair 20 mins. 16 & 35mm. b&w 
Tea 14 mins. 16mm. color 
Jelly and Jam Session 13 mins. 16mm. color 


® I HAVE ALWAYS disliked films in which one of the 
characters is required to talk to the audience, wink know- 
ingly from the screen, or indicate in other ways that he and 
the audience are the best of friends. I object to this in either 
“entertainment” films, or documentary and instructional, be- 
cause there is no direct link through spoken words between 
an audience and characters on the screen, even though they 
may feel involved emotionally, mentally and personally with 
what is being depicted on the film. A bond may be established 
between actor and spectator however, by strength of acting 
or the persuasion of personality, but never by being ad- 
dressed from the screen which frequently implies lecturing. 
And of course, the illusion that what is on the screen is a 
world in itself, even though it may be of this world, is 
immediately destroyed. 

This may be perhaps, a rather major issue to raise in the 
case of Guy Glover’s Parliamentary Procedure, written and 
directed by Morten Parker. This picture attempts to illus- 
trate the parliamentary rules which apply to meetings of 
various groups: the function of the chairman, the purpose 
and correct manner of presenting a motion, an amendment, 
amendment to an amendent, point of order, point of infor- 
mition, and the application of other rules. 


Granted this is a dry subject to bring before the camera, 
and a restricting one; but the method the director has chosen 
to use in portraying it has hardly resulted in a helpful film. 
In trying (I imagine) to avoid using an off-screen commen- 
tator, he has gone to the other extreme and put one on 
screen, in the person of Monty Hall. 

The setting is one of those typically bare rooms with rows 
of hard chairs which earnest groups of people and crusading 
organizations always seem to choose to hold a meeting in. 
Representing people at such a meeting are a group of as- 
sorted radio actors from the CBC who look as though they 
were anxious to get back to coffeeing in the studio canteen. 
They are ably led by Ed McNamara. 

Monty Hall (as the interlocutor) steps briskly forward 
and speaks directly to the audience. “Good evening,” he 
says, in his best determined-to-be-affable manner, “or,”’ with 
a shrug, “good afternoon.’ Then, after a pause, “perhaps 
even good morning.” He then proceeds with his lecture about 
the rules of meeting. With a somewhat dictatorial manner 
he calls upon the assembled players to act out illustrations, 
stopping them here and there with an imperious command 


22 mins. 16 & 35mm. b&w 
12 mins. 16mm. color 
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while he talks in a reassuring way to the audience to make 
sure they are not too hopelessly confused. About halfway he 
goes into a cosy chit-chat with the gentleman acting as 
chairman. While the latter is describing his duties, our inter- 
locutor puts on a display of acting calculated to make him 
appear relaxed and natural, and which is so obvious as to 
border on comedy. He responds to the “chairman’s” conver- 
sation with knowing smiles, lifts of the eyebrows, the casual 
flicking of imaginary dust from his coat lapel, various tilts 
of the head, the interjectory word, a glance above, a glance 
below, and with attendant facial movements intended to 
display his every reaction to, and acknowledgement of, the 
other man’s words. In fact, I was so fascinated, in an 
unbelievable way, that I almost missed what the chairman 
was saying, not that it meant very much. 


However, this is an instructional film, its supporters will 
say, and what matters is whether it effectively carries out its 
purpose. I hardly think it does. It talks to people as though 
they were sheep. In spite of a very commendable attempt on 
the part of the director to make a straightforward verbal 
topic appear simple, he is defeated by his chief participant, 
by the wordiness of the subject, and by the form he has 
imposed on the content. Had the commentator instructed the 
persons in the film rather than the members of the audience 
the picture might have been effective and the audience would 
have learned by indirect instruction. As it is, it left me little 
the wiser about parliamentary procedure because it was 
difficult to remember what had gone before. The editing 
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is good, however, and the director has moved the interlocutor 
about quite skilfully as he alternates between addressing the 
audience and the persons on screen. These, with the exception 
of McNamara, are stuffy. 

The ending is not hard to foretell. The commentator says 
“Goodnight, or,” with the casual shrug, “Good afternoon.” 
He walks away, stops, turns, “or good morning.” This I 
suppose, is what is considered to be a light touch. 

No Time to Spare succeeds where Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure fails because it instructs without lecturing and false 
affability, it commands attention, and shows some regard for 
visual interpretation. The subject (filmed by Chetwynd 
Films of Toronto and distributed by the NFB) is the ad- 
ministration of artificial respiration. This is easier to film 
than the rules of a meeting it is true, but nonetheless the 
result could have been just as dry. The well-paced sequence 
of events shows how a boy almost drowns, a housewife 
collapses from an electric shock, a husband working on his 
car in a garage is overcome by exhaust fumes. They could 
all be saved by artificial respiration. In a clear cut, en- 
grossing way, we are shown how to carry out the Holger- 
Nielson method. Only the melodramatic sounds and harsh 
coloring spoil this picture, which left me with the confident 
feeling that I now know how to undertake this life-saving 
act. 

Beneath the somewhat forbidding title of Lobsters Are a 
Community Affair, lies a quiet, leisurely and gentle picture 
(written, photographed and directed by Donald Fraser) 
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showing something of the work of lobster fishermen along 
the Atlantic coast. The commentator (as is often the case) 
remarks several times about where he lives, but never names 
the picturesque fishing village. 

The story also includes the inevitable scientists, all work- 
ing industriously on finding out what lobsters do and how 
they breed. We are told the now familiar story that their 
efforts have improved the life of the fishermen, which is 
heartening; but I am wondering what all the scientists who 
are studying fish (as shown by the NFB) are going to do 
once they have learned all there is to know? 

I did enjoy seeing Tea (made by Crawley Films and 
distributed by the NFB). Sponsored by the Salada company, 
who never use the film as an outright commercial, and 
directed by Martin Alford, it opens with cleverly photo- 
graphed paintings and sketches depicting the early history 
of tea, together with the misfortune it brought George ITI. 
Coming to the present it shows work on plantations in 
Ceylon, and lastly the blending and packing of tea in the 
Salada factory. The last part contains fascinating shots 
(camerawork by Frank Stokes) of machines in motion, with 
tea flying into tea bags at the rate of 300 a minute. (I was 
relieved to learn that there is no chance of short measure 
with these machines). The picture concludes with a parade 
of tea pots, past and present. The color is the best I have 
seen in a Crawley production for some time, the sparing 
commentary is neatly delivered (by Tommy Tweed I think), 
the pace is nicely sustained, the editing sharp, and William 
McCauley’s score is varied, delightful and always appro- 
priate. The next packet of tea I buy will certainly be Salada, 
as a mark of approval for good taste in the sponsorship of an 
industrial film. 

Although General Foods is also content to take credit only 
at the beginning and end of Jelly and Jam Session (such a 
cute title) I found this Crawley Film (directed by Stanley 
Moore) much less attractive and appealing than Tea. This is 
mainly because I am tired of seeing immaculate and calm 
housewives (with their immaculate daughters) working in 
glittering technicolor kitchens, cooking effortlessly in shining 
saucepans on shining stoves, and, in this case, making jelly 
and jam in less time than it takes me to make a cup of tea. 

GERALD PRATLEY. 


Turning New Leaves 


> LESLIE FIEDLER is a dazzlingly versatile highbrow 
literary man with a strong taste for political polemic, al- 
though he insists, quite unconvincingly, that he writes “of 
politics reluctantly, in a world where to ignore them would 
mean to be less than human.” His political essay on the 
Hiss-Chambers case, the execution of the Rosenbergs, Sen- 
ator McCarthy, and European anti-Americanism make up 
roughly half of his first book.* His main concern is with the 
predicament of those American liberals who have been 
compelled to recognize that their attraction to Communism 
in the nineteen-thirties and early forties implicated them in 
support of a movement which was nothing more than the 
fifth column of a foreign state that engaged in terror and 
mass murder against its own citizenry and total deception in 
its dealings with other nations. Today they find themselves 
vulnerable to the onslaughts of bullies and demagogues like 
McCarthy who, however disreputable, were at least “right for 
the wrong reasons” about the Soviet Uniou. 

Fiedler’s indictment of the moral and intellectual failings 
of contemporary liberalism is hardly a new one, but it has 
seldom been advanced so sweepingly, ruthlessly, and pro- 


*AN END TO INNOCENCE: Leslie Fiedler; S. J. Reginald Saunders 
(The Beacon Press) ; pp. 214; $1.85, paper; $4.55, cloth. 
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vocatively. He dins the fact of their past allegiance into the 
ears of American liberals, confronting them at every turn— 
when they defend a Hiss or a Lattimore, when they denounce 
McCarthy, when they merely insist on their passionate con- 
cern for civil liberties — with reminders of their former 
sympathy for Soviet totalitarianism, fleeting and tenuous 
though it often was. What makes his performance a pecu- 
liarly offensive one is the obvious gusto with which he 
harries his victims while at the same time proclaiming his 
identity with them as a liberal and an intellectual and 
sanctimoniously confessing his own complicity in their 
errors. 

Is the indictment a just one? Yes, if it is drawn up care- 
fully, but Fiedler makes an amalgam of the guilty that is so 
undiscriminating as to leave him open to the charge of creat- 
ing a new delusive myth of recent history to replace the 
myths he destroys. Is the indictment a relevant one to make 
in the cold war-dominated fifties? Yes, but Fiedler blurs 
and overstates its relevance by ignoring distinctions of de- 
gree and of time and place. Even today many liberals 
display less stomach for the struggle against Communist 
totalitarianism than they showed for the conflict with fas- 
cism, or even for the campaign against the relatively minor 
threat of “McCarthyism.” Their lack of deeply-felt indig- 
nation over the brutalities of Soviet internal rule and its 
extension by force to the once-sovereign peoples of Eastern 
Europe, the tone of sweet reasonableness they are able to 
muster towards the Soviet Union and Red China which 
contrasts so strikingly with their attitude towards, say, 
Chiang Kai-shek or Franco Spain, testify to what Fiedler 
likes to call a “failure of the moral imagination.” He con- 
cludes pontifically that “we (the liberals) have desired good, 
and we have done some; but we have also done great evil.” 
It is important, however, to understand the precise nature of 
the evil and whom it has injured, and on this score Fiedler 
is thoroughly ambiguous. 

Is it that liberal pro-Sovietism has gravely endangered the 
security of the United States? It is doubtful that the recent 
history of American international relations would have been 
very different if there had not been a single Communist or 
fellow-traveller in the country between 1920 and 1950. The 
Communists were immensely influential in weaning American 
liberals away from their traditional isolationism during the 
Popular Front period, but they probably simply accelerated 
a process that would have occurred in any case and they 
were quite unable to reverse it in the years of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact. The wartime friendliness towards Russia owed 
far more to her status as an ally than to liberal apologetics. 
And it took only two years for Stalin’s post-war policies to 
dissipate it in spite of the fierce resistance of the native 
Communists and their supporters, who probably achieved the 
all-time peak of their influence (in range if not in depth) in 
1947 and in 1948 when the Communist-created Wallace 
Progressives polled almost a million votes. 

How about espionage and infiltration of government? 
Fiedler himself refers to “the shaky conclusion that the 
secrets transmitted by the Rosenbergs unleashed the Korean 
war,’ and leading atomic physicists have denied that the 
whole Communist atomic espionage program could have 
contributed very much to Russian discovery of the “secret 
of the Bomb.” Fiedler contends that the material passed by 
Alger Hiss to party agents “enabled our present enemies to 
break some of our more important codes” — a claim that has 
not been made even by Chambers, who remarks in his auto- 
biography that the value to the Russians of the stolen 
documents seemed to him so slight as to make their entire 
State Department espionage effort a probable waste of time 
and energy. Undoubtedly the Soviet Union has learned a 
few things of military value by espionage, but wars and 
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armaments races have never been won by spies alone and the 
highly specialized and rapidly changing technology of 
modern war sets definite limits to their usefulness. Ponte- 
corvo’s brains were certainly more valuable to the Soviets 
than any secrets he may have transmitted before his flight 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Harry Dexter White reached the highest policy-making 
post ever attained by a Communist agent in the American 
government. He appears to have had a hand in some post- 
war economic policies that may have aided the Russians, but 
his major project, the Morgenthau Plan to de-industrialize 
Germany, was happily never carried out. The errors of 
American policy towards international Communism stemmed 
mostly from ignorance, distrust of perfidious Albion, and the 
overoptimistic conviction that military victory solves more 
problems than it creates. Communists both inside and out- 
side the government exploited these limitations of outlook, 
but they did not create them. 

This summary of the historical record, one which has been 
hashed over ad nauseam in recent years, has a rather 
pedestrian look beside Fiedler’s stirring ideological melo- 
drama of the guilt-ridden liberal ambushed by history and 
belabored by its crude and profoundly ill-willed agents, the 
McCarthyites. But in assessing the “great evil’ that lib- 
erals have done, one ought to keep the record in mind. It is 
true that the former fellow-travelling liberal is frantically 
anxious to minimize what happened: “. . . closing his eyes 
in desperation .. . he repeats ritually . . . as a final charm: 
‘no harm has been done, no harm has been done, no harm 
has been done!’”’ Yet the fact that the wish may be father 
to the thought does not necessarily make the thought a false 
one. To think that it does is to commit the Genetic Fallacy. 

No, the main evil done by the pro-Soviet liberal was to his 
own tradition, not to American society. In justifying or re- 
maining indifferent to Stalinist tyranny he betrayed the 
sceptical rationalism, the autonomy of moral judgment, and 
the overriding concern with political liberty that constitute 
the core principles of the secular liberal heritage. 

Perhaps Fiedler distorts the consequences of liberal in- 
volvement with Communism because his own politics today 
have no content except anti-Communism. Much of what 
liberals and radicals once thought they wanted has been 
achieved and has turned to sawdust in their mouths. Anxious 
to retain some semblance of a vanguard role in politics, 
Fiedler, and many other ex-radical intellectuals like him 
choose to become moral anatomists of liberalism, substitut 
ing anti-Communist sermonizing for the rebelliousness to 
which they were once committed. The debased liberalism of 
the Popular Front and wartime years still lingers on in many 
circles, but to make it the sole focus of one’s interest in 
contemporary politics is to be guilty of parochialism at best 
and self-serving expediency at worst. Only by dragging al 
most everyone who ever had any association with left-wing 
politic whether Communist, non-Communist, or anti 
Communist, into his morass of guilt can Fiedler’s demand for 
oul-cleansing mea culpas be made to appear vitally relevant 
9 our Contempo ituation. Thus in his longest essay, the 
one on McCarthy, he exhibits some very tricky footwork, not 
entirely unlike that exercised more clumsily by the Great 
Accuser himself 

Fiedler starts with a description of the garish stereotype 

f McCarthy created by his supporters on the one hand and 
the Communists on ther other. He demonstrates their utter 
falseness and their basic resemblance to one another as like 
products of ideological paranoia 

Fiedlet inalysis i » acute one o far » good. He 
moves on to discuss the plight of the “honest’ presumably 
anti-Communist liberal harassed by the McCarthyite 
who, playing on popular ignorance, anti-intellectualism, and 
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fear of Russia, are able to make past left-wing activities look 
sinister in light of our present knowledge of international 
Communism and our involvement in the cold war. 

But as one reads on, it soon becomes evident that Fiedler 
is not merely describing with sympathy and understanding 
the plight of the libera) who can be made to appear guilty by 
‘buffoons and bullies” riding a wave of popular anti- 
Communism. In some sense he actually regards him as guilty 
for ever having supported the Soviet Union no matter how 
long ago, or even for having once been less single-mindedly 
anti-Communist than he is at present. The only date men 
tioned is 1936. Now that was the year of the first Moscow 
show trials, the earliest unmistakable evidence of the total 
itarian essence of the Stalin regime. Was it utter blindness 
to have seen hope in the Soviet Union before then? Or was 
it always morally and intellectually obtuse to believe there 
was any promise in the outcome of the Russian Revolution? 
Fiedler never deals with these questions. One can, it seems 
to me, answer them unqualifiedly in the affirmative only by 
completely overlooking the state of the world in the thirties 
and by expecting intellectuals always to exhibit the historical 
clairvoyance of a Nostradamus and the moral purity and 
absolutism of a saint. 

Having devoted so much space to the political essays, I 
have room only for brief comment on the literary pieces. 
Fiedler’s approach is similar in both: whatever he is dis- 
cussing, whether it be a single novel, the total achievement of 
a poet, the record of a political trial, or the career of a 
demagogue, he relates it to a collective ‘myth,’ a shared 
pattern of beliefs and feelings embodied in an articulate 
ideology or else dictating responses to experience from a level 
beneath consciousness, Fiedler’s aim is to expose the myth’s 
falseness and sentimentality, its power to block genuine 
perceptions of the complexity of life. He thus habitually 
unmasks the illusions of others while demonstrating the 
superiority of his own insight and sophistication to the 

innocence’ of the myth-makers. Apart from the political 

pieces, this approach is most evident in a patronizing essay 
on Scott Fitzgerald and in a clever piece debunking the 
various legends of the frontier cultivated and promoted by 
the citizens of Montana, where Fiedler has taught English 
for over a decade. 

Sometimes when his intention is clearly to denigrate he 
ichieves the opposite effect. For instance, his definition of 
James Jones’ From Here to Eternity as a proletarian version 
of the myth of the suffering artist-hero, the Goethean 
Bildiinesroman, endows what superficially appears to be ar 
ungainly naturalistic novel with a magnificient, if wrong 
headed, unifying vision of the Regular Army as a microcosm 
if modern society. Occasionally Fiedler uses the category of 
myth in a more conventional literary way to discover new 
meanings and depths in a work, as in “Come Back to the 
Raft Ag’in, Huck Honey,” a brilliant tour de force in which 

ith the aid of Freud, he discerns a theme of latent homo 
exual love between men of different races running through 
he classical American novels of Cooper, Twain, and Melville 

me will find this essay offensive and pretentious, othe 
will find it, as I did, illuminating 

Whatever Fiedler’s subject a book, a man 
figure or issue he insists on seeing it as a collect 
ocial stereotype, or Jungian archetype, or as the 
exemplar, or apotheosis of a larger trend. Nothing 
| ts full-bodied individualit 
He always writes in the first person plural of “ou Inocence 


of how “we” cherished illusion or sha ertain 
| 


wr maturity, 
distorting images of reality. This creation of a « mu 
if the blind or bewitched is carried so far that any opinion 
held by two or more persons is transmogrified into a “myth 

yr, at best, a “widespead tendency.” On the basis of some 
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personal acquaintance with the group of New York writers 
he is discussing, I believe I have caught him generalizing a 
trend from a single instance in an essay on contemporary 
American novelists! Fiedler deserves to be christened the 
Great Trend-Spotter from Montana; way out there in the 
Northwest he has his finger more firmly on the pulse of the 
Zeitgeist than the intellectuals of New York or London. 

Yet for all his perversities he is never for a single moment 
dull. One doesn’t want to miss anything produced by this 


lively, gifted, tendentious intelligence. 
Dennis H. WRONG 


A Song for Young Ears 
As we took the bashed-in temples of the moon in tow down 
The cataracts of time and rolled them seaward out to sink, 
Years of princess crowded cheering to the banks of childhood, 
Jubiileed over night’s drowned dogs as we farewelled for 
dawn. 
And we brained the catch of ages in the hold, dredging down 
History’s nightmare river, as our eyes flashing from the mast 
Spotted hidden old men crouching where reeds like blinded 
stalks 
Of telescopes pointed broken at old fates’ fading stars. 
Hands over hands ran up our flag, the sun shone full hurrah 
For victory: we sang, we slaves, the capstan’s heave and ho, 
As out we trawled on back of shoals of salmon into the 
Brackish heaving gulf, running before the landwind and the 
Riptide, and our prow dipped deep and it drank the typhoon 
world. J. Kessler 


Clinical Comment 
Head-table guests with aging prostates 
in agony complain, 
protesting silently they’ll never 
sit there again. 
Their senile brains forget discomforts, 
no memories retain 
and soon, with optimistic bladders, 
they’re back again. George Walton. 


Complex 


1 am not ready to publish, (Pierrot said) 
I am smothered still by intelligent men 
With unabridged minds and red 

Ribald noses; each with a large wen 
Appearing in authorized versions. They 
Said much well, and I 

Say little poorly; but I’m gay, 

And they’re dead mostly, and cry 

Their wares continually in my ears, 
Pandemonium isolated 

In several languages; with giant shears 
To snip at truth, words packed and crated. 


I say only what seems of sun and rose silk 
And thundering hunger and sweet 
Woman tastes, (Pierrot said on our long walk) 
It is not right so many should be so right. 
Alfred W. Purdy 


Postscript to Kinsey II 


Actaeon was a Peeping Tom 

and Kinsey is another— 

Diana! loose the baying hounds 
on one transgressing human bounds 
who spies on Cupid’s mother! 


George Walton. 
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First Spring 
Where it wasn’t yesterday 

The wet shrub nudges into land, 

Fastening itself here to stay 

With the grass and the small tree— 

Every green has come by hand. 

By hand at evening when the sun 

Shines from the bodies of the men, 

And they must circle themselves with green 
Sown, planted, watered to be men, 

To be acceptable must show green 

Round their love and round between 


One another now it’s spring. 

In these selected ways the green 

That lived the fields is back again. 

A birdbath courts the air, tiptoes 

The children. Man is high, but oh 

Must keep green with him where he grows. 
Dorothy Roberts. 


Our Shells 


These houses our shells in the almighty sea: 
Day is now off and the great glass of space 
Against which we plaster like birds is here presented. 


I have drawn aside the curtain to let the light 

Of ancient Arcturus upon a little face 

So new from the womb that my arms are a world. 

In this pattern of silent homes and heavenly bodies 

The walls have been pushed out to a vast wandering— 
How many stars to lead me to this child? 


Only the constellations house with fables 
Like brilliant parables upon church windows, 
Making of night a high roof for the spirit. 
Under the roofless, Neighbors, we are now 
Far away, far off in our darkened places, 
Our diagram of houses like constellations 
Not telling us truly. I hold this tiny child 
In his world of unemerged senses and fear of falling 
To the light of Arcturus to make him homeless. 
Dorothy Roberts. 


Foreign Travel 


Miss Higgs is chez elle, nach nause — and I’ve forgotten 

the jugo-slavian, but anyway Miss Higgs is home again. 

For months the names of sophisticated cities mortified 

her friends’ bed-sitters; for weeks 

Miss Higgs was going and coming from exotic legations; 

and for seventeen days Miss Higgs supplemented 

several rolls of film with purchases of picture post-cards. 

Her camera has a tennysonic lens doting on 

turrets wreathed in miasma; snaps contrasting oddly 

with the Carl Sandberg certainty of the post-cards. 

Had she not in one tour-de-chance included the gondolier’s 
bald cranium 

with the floating dome of St. Mark’s I should consider 

the entertainment unstimulating; for Miss Higgs 

permits no skipping as she conducts us through the larger 
world. 

And yet, relenting to remind us of its human smallness, 

she discovered on top of the Brenner Pass 

that the lady sitting next her was cousin to 

an old schoolfellow living in Putney. 

Sometimes though when her voice rises at the cost of a cup of 
tea, 

one realizes her present position as an expert on foreign 
affairs 


was not reached without suffering. J. L. Smallwood 
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Books Reviewed 


EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON (1849-1924): A BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY: Arthur S. Bourinot; privately printed. 
THE TOWER: Poems by Friends and Associates of Mc- 

Master University; Ryerson; pp. 24; $1.00. 

GREEN TIMBERS AND OTHER POEMS: M. Eugenie 

Perry; Ryerson; pp. 55; $2.50. 

THE HANGMAN TIES THE HOLLY: Anne Wilkinson; 

Macmillan; pp. 57; $2.50. 

Arthur Bourinot, D.C.L., F.R.S.L., has compiled what may 
well prove to be the definitive bibliography of Edward 
William Thomson, F.R.S.L., F.R.S.C. (1849-1924). He has 
also appended what little material exists concerning this 
minor Canadian writer, plus most revealing extracts from his 
letters to life-long friends. One ends with some clear picture 
of his poetic isolation as a land surveyer and Globe corre- 
spondent; his sense of the illusion of life; doubts and 
tribulations which survived the day, in 1885, when fame 
arrived in the form of First Prize for a story of adventure in 
the Youth’s Companion. And one will not forget the event 
which Bourinot quite rightly singles out for special documen- 
tation — the encounter with Lincoln! 

“At the age of fourteen, young Thomson was sent on a 
visit to an uncle in Philadelphia and given a junior position 
in a wholesale establishment. One day as he stood in front 
of a pastry store munching a cheese cake, a tall man placed 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder and said: ‘Good, sonny?” 

“The man was Abraham Lincoln. He remained ever 
afterwards the boy’s hero, as several of his poems attest.”’ 

(from Queen’s Quarterly, 1931) 


To assess the value of such a book, one must raise again the 
dear familiar problem of “Canadian letters.” It is once again 
the old Platonic difficulty of balancing the One with the 
Many, the eternal with the transient, the universal with the 
very provincial. If Thomson appears among the Many, he is 
the more straightforward and endearing for it; while the 
contributors to The Tower (Poems by friends and associates 
of McMaster University, with a dedicatory sentence from 
John Masefield) aspire perhaps too earnestly after the One 
In his contempt of the “giddy modern thing,” Mr. Groom 
has the most commendable desires of writing as clearly and 
as lastingly as Milton; but above all, alas, he tries to write 
as Miltonically. The one thing their poetry will save nothing 
to do with is their local or personal experience; the one clue 
of their origin is a rather sonorous “Ode to Canada.” In 
general, there may be a revealing bias toward the themes of 
the Old Testament; but rest assured that the Odyssey and 
the Aegean receive their due. One suspects that these authors 
have not yet had to struggle as land surveyors or Globe 
correspondents; hence it is hardly surprising that they lay 
claim to an audience infinite and timeless. 

The tricky business of the One and Many, of seeing our 
dear country as part of the World Outside, is one which is 
quite apparent to M. Eugenie Perry. Her home is in 20th 
Century British Columbia; and, as her title Green Timbers 
might suggest, she is bent on celebrating the beauties of her 
native land. This bent on celebration, of playing Horace to 
the local Bandusian font, I think leads her astray: it is 
dangerous to chatter undisguisedly of the universe, Apollo, 
civilization, the Tree of the Cross, when one’s set subject is 
the Mt. Douglas experimental plot, a reforestation nursery, 
or the recent ravages of the oak looper. Because they do not 
attempt this forbidding synthesis, her smaller poems, “An- 
gler,” “I Saw a Varied Thrush,” seem very much better 
She has a richer feeling for trees in themselves than for the 
Carboniferous Era or Idrasil Ash; while, to speak bluntly, 
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her “Epic for Nootka Sound” should never have been 
printed. 

However delightful in their own way, these publications 
suggest that our Canadian soil is still hard and uncongenial; 
it must be worked over and over before one poem will flower 
But Anne Wilkinson, in The Hangman Ties the Holly, has 
clearly spent this time and labor: she brings our two refrac- 
tory elements into more sure proportion. She has enhanced 
her own and our milieu, not by weighty apostrophes, but by 
observing it and cherishing it. When we find that on her 
small Ontario farm the water-bugs are 

Klee-drawn saints 
And bright as angels are, 


the Canadian problem, as I have expressed it, seems almost 
not to exist. Sometimes her seascapes have a briny tang 
blowing straight from the Wales of Dylan Thomas; but for 
all this and its puns, I still find “Swimming Lesson” a re- 
markable poem. Her voice seems to me even surer than in 
her earlier work, which sometimes revealed a certain (albeit 
fashionable) stridency. It is calmer, more flexible; perhaps 
most so when she breaks away from set objective images such 
as ‘“‘Lens.”’ Courageously she explores the Urkunde of carols 
and nursery rhymes, looking for that simplicity which costs 
“not less than everything”: 


Now I swing from a brittle twig 
For the green bough of my true love hid 
A laily worm. Around my neck 
The hangman ties the holly. 
We are far from the oak looper here Peter Scott 
THE TREE OF DREAMS: Marius Barbeau; Oxford; pp 
112; $3.50. 
GLOOSKAP’S COUNTRY AND OTHER INDIAN 
TALES: Cyrus Macmillan; Oxford; pp. 273; $3.95. 
Books on Canada’s folklore are rare, and many of them 
are meant only for specialists. These two are doubly welcome 
because they are designed for the general reader. Both are 
attractively illustrated: The Tree of Dreams has two-color 
scratchboard illustrations created by the Ottawa craftsman, 
Arthur Price (who is Dr. Barbeau’s son-in-law) ; and Gloos 
kap’s Country has dozens of sketches by the Toronto artist 
John Hall 
In The Tree of Dreams, Dr. Barbeau, our dean of folklore, 
chooses some of the best legends from his native province 
to retell in colorful narrative style. He begins with two 
Huron tales developed from the legend of the Great Serpent 
of Lorette, and goes on to some of the favorite legends of the 
habitants: the ones that tell of the Devil at a dance and the 
Devil as a church-builder, of the Bell of St. Regis and the 
Midnight Mass at Tadoussac, and of the fabulous Witch 
Canoe of the lumberjacks. To the legends proper he ha: 
idded sketches of some extraordinary creatures who really 
existed but are as strange in their way as any legend: Alexi 
the Horse, the Yellow-Haired Potter, Boily the Bone-Setter, 
the Blind Singer, and the Village Crier. Throughout he ha 
used his knowledge of the folk idiom to transform somewhat 
fragmentary stories into well-rounded narratives which create 
for us a picture of life in the old Kingdom of the Saguena 
The thirty-eight Indian tales given in Glooskap’s Counts 
ire reprinted from two earlier books by Cyrus Macmillan 
Canadian Wonder Tales (1918) and Canadian Fairy Tal 
(1922). Unlike Dr. Barbeau’s book, which gives both a pre 
face and a list of sources, Glooskap’s Country contains abso 
lutely no information about the origin of its stories. While it 
is obvious that Mr. Macmillan has treated the Indian mat 
erial very freely, it would be of interest to know what hi: 


sources were. Free interpretation is usually necessary to 
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make Indian tales palatable, but some of the liberties taken 
here seem to verge on license. In an attempt to make the 
Indian tales compete with familiar fairy tales, Mr. Mac- 
millan has borrowed some of the fairy-tale terminology, in- 
serting nymphs and sorcerers, giants and star-fairies, into the 
world of the Indians and their animal friends. The effect is 
naturally rather incongruous. Also some of the stories include 
too many incidents, and some seem rather pointless. But des- 
pite these criticisms, the tales are well told and many of them 
are quite delightful. Some are well known: “The Coming of 
the Corn” and “How Raven Brought Fire to the Indians,” 
for example; but others will be new to most readers: “The 
Indian Cinderella,” “The Boy Who Was Called Thick- 
Head,” and “The Dance of Death,” to pick a few at random 
Edith Fowke 


MY DEAREST SOPHIE: edited by C. B. Sissons; Ryerson; 
pp. 350; $5.00. 

Although the recent publication of Egerton Ryerson, His 
Life and Letters contributed greatly to our understanding of 
his career, it has not been easy hitherto to visualize Ryerson 
the man as distinct from the public figure. This has been 
remedied by the appearance of “My Dearest Sophie” in 
which is printed a series of letters written by Ryerson to his 
daughter Sophia, through the years from 1860 to 1881. Here 
is presented an intriguing picture of Ryerson at home, and of 
his political and religious activities. 

No doubt the many detractors of Ryerson will find more 
ammunition in these candid letters, but they should be cau- 
tious in using it lest they be accused of inadequate knowledge 
or uncharitableness. The man who emerges from these letters 
is generous and hospitable to a fault, tolerant and devoted to 
his family. Although generally in debt, he frequently gave 
substantial gifts to Sophia. “Your Mamma and I will try and 
make up a Xmas box of $50 for you . . . I should be glad to 
make it very much more.” Travelling in Europe with his son 
Charles, the two attended the principal theatres in Paris, 
‘one and once of each kind that he may form a proper idea 
of the various tastes, amusements as well as various charac- 
ters of French society.”’ At the same time he was reviving his 
French to help Charles and to attend lectures at the Collége 
de France. 

In so far as Ryerson comments upon political and religious 
matters, he reveals his characteristic independence of outlook 
and the depth of his faith. 1867 finds him writing “if our 
country is to be divided and degraded by partyism we lose 
the last inducement against becoming one of the neighbouring 
states ... ’’ Occasionally he comments upon Sophie's fond- 
ness for adornment and her attendance at the races—'‘‘no 
place for decent Xtian people whether high or low,” but 
much more in keeping is his remark in 1876 — “God’s good- 
ness to me ‘passeth all understanding,’ in the peace and joy 
of my heart and in a bright and brightening hope of a 
glorious hereafter.” 

Professor Sissons is to be congratulated on the excellent 
introduction and the skillful editing of these fascinating 
letters which will add much to our appreciation of Ryerson 
and his times G. S. French 


CONFESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL, CONFIDENCE 
MAN: Thomas Mann; McClelland & Stewart (Knopf) 
pp. 384; $4.95, 

Thomas Mann’s last book will probably have a mixed 
reception. Serious-minded people whose cult of Mann has not 
been without a tinge of snobisme because his “Tiefsinnigkeit’ 
gave them a sense of superiority will be rather taken aback 
by the ribaldry and cynicism of this last fruit of his old age, 
and by the absence of the philosophical dialectic that holds 
together Mann’s other books. Those on the other hand who 
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are steeped in the fashionable raffishness of our times — the 
people whom D. H. Lawrence called “the Latter-Day 
sinners’’ — will hail it as the first readable novel of an author 
they had hitherto avoided. The publisher’s blurb, as usual, 
goes off the deep end; “it (the Confessions) reveals Mann 
the story-teller at his consummate best, Mann the stylist at 
his most ingenious and virtuosic and Mann the critic at his 
most subtle and penetrating.” All this (particularly the last 
statement) is nonsense; there is no deep, satiric purpose in 
the book; it is not “a withering commentary on the moral 
order of our times;” it is simply, as the blurb goes on to say 
more sensibly, ‘a gay and often hilarious novel of high 
adventure.” It is a not unworthy successor of Lazarillo de 
Tormes, Simplicissimus, and Moll Flanders in the great 
picaresque tradition. 

A feature of the novel that will surprise many (though 
not those who have read other works of Mann’s later age) is 
its strong erotic flavour. No doubt the increasing prominence 
of this in Mann’s recent books is partly a result simply of the 
aging process; did not Anatole France enter a plea for the 
“rose essaim des pensées polissonnes”’ that come to cheer the 
unendurable dreariness of old age? But there is more in it 
than that. Mann has always been very sensitive to the 
currents of emotion of his time, and surely his time has be- 
come increasingly erotic; ours is now probably the most 
erotic age in the world’s history! Mann no doubt feels it his 
business to show “the very age and body of the time its form 
and pressure.”’ After all, is there not something very moving 
(and very fitting) about a great and serious writer bringing 
down the curtain on his life’s work with an uproarious and 
naughty farce, as much as to say: la commedia é finita? It is 
like Verdi ending with Falstaff. 

Perhaps some might prefer the sly, Mannian humour dif- 
fused throughout a weightier subject-matter rather than 
concentrated in a self-conscious comic masterpiece. Yet the 
book is not without many a page of subtle and profound 
reflection. A Greek critic called the Odyssey a product of old 
age, but added that the old age in question was that of 
Homer. I think we must say that the Confessions of Krull 
are similarly a product of old age, but of the old age of 
Thomas Mann. 

{The book is of course a fragment of a longer novel that 
will now never be completed. Pendent opera interrupta.] 


A. F. B. Clark 


THE NIGHT OF TIME: René Filop-Miller; (Bobbs- 

Merrill) McClelland and Stewart; pp. 338; $4.25. 

This book is a fantastic symbolic novel about war. It is 
clearly——almost too clearly—-meant to achieve universality ; 
the central figure’s name is Adam Ember, and in Magyar, 
we are told, ember means man. The book doubtless derives 
mainly from the author's experience in the First World War. 
The publishers claim that it is “one of the most devastating 
books about war in our literature’. If it fails to impress the 
Western reader in quite the manner forecast on the dust- 
cover, this may be in part the result of the fact that it is a 
translation, and remote in some other respects. The book was 
written in German by an author who was born “in the 
Carpathian town of Caransebes,” was a reporter in Berlin, 
Paris and Vienna, served on the Russian front in the first war 

- and “now lives in Westport, Connecticut.” The transla- 
tion seems to this reader a trifle stilted, particularly in its 
use of slightly outdated U.S. slang; and though the book’s 
message may have been clear in the original German it is 
blurred in second-hand American. The experiences of Ember 
and his comrades in the March to Turka and the holding 
of Hill 317 somehow fail to come quite alive. Now and then 
some touch succeeds; many a soldier or ex-soldier would grin 
over Ember’s vision of the accumulated military “documents 
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that had started going through channels centuries and 
millennia before and had not yet been taken care of.” 
“Urgent requests of desperate commanders of the Assyrian 
and Punic wars and of the Napoleonic and Russo-Japanese 
wars for immediate shipments of provisions lay beside 
applications for support from the widows and orphans of 
heroes who had starved to death .. . At the very bottom lay 
the primordial document which the first of bureaucrats had 
affixed with the first registration number.” But this sort 
of thing is too rare. To this reviewer most of The Night of 
Time, unfortunately, seemed just plain dull. 
C. P. Stacey 


THE LIFE OF J. K. HUYSMANS: Robert Baldick; 
Oxford; pp. 425; $6.50. 

Mr. Baldick’s biography is a first-rate piece of work. 
Huysmans himself may or may not appeal to the reader. 
That is a question of taste, perhaps; taste or religious pro- 
clivity or something else. It is impossible, however, even 
knowing nothing about him, having read nothing of his work, 
his naturalistic novels or religious writings, not to be com- 
pelled by the portrait so skilfully executed here of the art 
critic, writer, occultist, oblate, whose life seemed to reflect 
much that was alive and worthwhile (and sordid and sicken- 
ingly introspective) in intellectual France at the turn of the 
century. Here Paris of the great Exposition, of Dreyfus, of 
Emile Combes, comes to life in all its hot-house precocity and 
shattering squalor. Here are the quarreling literary cliques, 
the satanist priests, the trollops, the dives, the lethargic 
ministries of the Third Republic. The book is very full, 
documented to the nth degree. Huysmans’ letters, diary 
entries, formal works are scattered wholesale across the 
pages, skilfully woven into the text, beautifully translated. 
The narrative is of a high order, the mood sympathetic and 
yet relatively detached. A life of sexual searching and ful- 
fillment, spiritual suffering and fulfillment, physical illness 
and torture, as well as great creative achievement, Huys- 
mans’ may seem a million miles remote and still command 
interest. Undoubtedly, of course, one sees what one brings. 
To one reader at least, there was too much which positively 
repelled; too much that was beyond comprehension. This, 
naturally, was no more than demonstration of the limitations 
of the reader. The book is important for the scholar, the 
Huysmans devotee, the curious in the realm of religious 
experience and occultism, and for those in general who feel, 
for one reason or another, somehow attached to contempor- 
ary France and, above all, to the strange world of Paris. 

John C. Cairns 


LAKE ERIE BARON: THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
THOMAS TALBOT: Fred Coyne Hamil; Macmillan; 
pp. 325; illustrations and end-paper map; $5.00. 

A proper biography of Colonel Thomas Talbot, the most 
picturesque figure in the history of early Western Ontario, 
has long been overdue. In the century that has passed since 
his death (February 5, 1853) he has become almost a legend- 
ary figure, his name still abhorred by many descendants of 
pioneer settlers who suffered indignities at his hands, revered 
by others who received more generous treatment. 

Talbot was an eighteenth-century figure and remained so 
to the end of his days. A younger member of a titled Irish 
family, he entered the army at an early age, advanced by the 
old practice of purchase, came to Upper Canada with Colonel 
John Graves Simcoe and there fell in love with the country. 
By 1803 he had decided to make it his home and set about 
building up a great landed estate. He obtained generous 
grants and by acting as a land agent for the government in 
placing incoming settlers he received more land as payment 
for his services. The result was that he amassed during half 
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a century an estate that would have staggered the imagina- 
tion of his forebears. But in the end it brought only vexation 
and sorrow. His nephew, Colonel Richard Airey (the man 
who pencilled the order for the charge of the Light Brigade), 
came out from England in 1847 under an apparent under- 
standing that he would become the heir. But the Aireys were 
as unhappy as the Colonel before much time had passed. A 
break came in 1850 and the Aireys left in the next year after 
an agreement had been reached by which they received half 
of the estate, amounting to about 29,000 acres. The remain- 
der, estimated to be worth £50,000, went eventually to 
George Macbeth, the youth who had served Talbot for many 
years and had become his constant companion and confidant. 
Dr. Hamil has made a conscientious and scholarly study 
of the old Colonel and has sought out all available material. 
But the picture which he is forced to present is that of a 
greedy man, loved by a few but hated by many and ready at 
times to use devious methods to attain his ends. His one real 
achievement was the road building which he brought about 
and which opened to settlers waste lands in an area that 
extended from Long Point to the Detroit River. The Talbot 
Roads are his chief and lasting memorial Fred Landon 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN NEW FRANCE: Alan 
Gowens; Illustrated; pp. 162; University of Toronto 
Press; $8.00. 

This handsomely produced and richly illustrated study of 
the churches of New France is a welcome addition to the 
pioneering works of P.-G. Roy, Ramsay Traquair, and 
Gérard Morisset. Mr. Gowans, a Canadian art historian 
trained at Toronto and Princeton and now at the University 
of Vermont, began his research at Laval and pursued it in 
France, where he found useful material for an interesting 
final chapter on “French Origins of the Quebec Parish Tradi- 
tions.”” Drawing upon both Quebec and French sources, he 
has produced the first clear and detailed account of the 
stylistic evolution of Quebec church architecture. In view 
of the fact that very few monuments of the French regime 
still exist in Quebec, and most of those that do have been 
heavily restored, this study based upon contemporary records 
is extremely valuable and breaks new ground. About half 
the book is devoted to a chronological catalogue raisonné of 
all churches erected in New France. The remainder consists 
of studies of the three main periods: 1608-1665, 1665-1700, 
and 1700-1760. The book is admirably illustrated with con 
temporary drawings and modern photographs. The debt 
which Canadian historians will henceforth owe to Mr 
Gowans should be shared by many general readers who have 
experienced the charm of early Quebec architecture. 

Mason Wade 


CEZANNE, 1839-1906: Elie Faure; Clarke, Irwin (Les 
Editions Braun et Cie); illus.; pp. 16; 75c. 

DUFY: George Besson; Clarke, Irwin (Les Editions Braun 
et Cie); illus.; pp.. 78; $3.15. 

REMBRANDT, FRANZ HALS ET LES MAITRES HOL 
LANDAIS A LA ROYAL ACADEMY: introd. by Sir 
Gerald Kelly, preface by Raymond Charmet; Clarke 
Irwin; $4.50. 


The small book on Cezanne is a welcome addition to the 
Les Maitres series of artists. The short preface by Elie Faure 
is thoughtfully printed in French, English and German 
There are no color reproductions, which is always a pity, 
but considering Cezanne’s prime concern with form, it is not 
as serious a lack as it would be with certain contemporary 
painters. This is a tidy and pleasant little compilation of 
paintings and sketches, useful as a record and priced happily 
within the range of the art student. 
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The Dufy, a slightly larger book (a comfortable size 
incidentally not unwieldy, nor requiring a special book- 
shelf to hold it) likewise printed in three languages, is prob- 
ably the most intriguing, certainly the gayest of the three 
books under review. If you enjoy Dufy, the refreshing sketch- 
like quality of his work, his designs, the children’s-book- 
illustration feeling, then you will find this a delightful col- 
lection. We are given an excellent account of his work 
covering the years from 1909 to 1951, through sixteen 
extremely good, and very pleasing, colour reproductions. 
Much of the work here has not been seen before in reproduc- 
tion; details from murals are included; and two of the 
sketches were completed a few days before he died in 1953 
having been done especially for this edition. 

The remaining publication is a selection of 32 paintings 
from the recent exhibition of Dutch Masters at the Royal 
Academy, most of which (one is filled with envy to know) 
came from private collections in Great Britain. 

Each reproduction here is of such fine quality that it 
brings one miraculously close to the richness and warmth of 
the original. Even in the black and whites, the wealth of 
detail, the effect of light so perfectly worked out by that 
remarkable school of painters in the 17th century, are not 
lost. The only adverse criticism is that, considering the fine 
quality of the reproductions, it seems a mistake that the book 
has flimsy rather than hard covers. R. T. Lambert 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY: Edgar S. Fruniss, Jr. and Richard C. Synder; 
Clark, Irwin; pp. 252; $4.00. 

This short (238 pp.) book is by far the best analysis of 
U.S. foreign policy that this reviewer has had the pleasure of 
reading. As an introduction to the subject, the authors have 
wisely avoided any tendency to present a long, detailed and 
heavily documented history. Instead they have undertaken 
the ambitious job of providing a concise but comprehensive 
‘frame of reference’ that attempts to show the relative im- 
portance of, and inter-relationships among, all major factors 

internal and external, economic, political, social and cul- 
tural—that help mould American foreign policy. 

The book’s main focus is on the revolution that has been 
forced upon U.S. foreign policy since World War II, and the 
extreme difficulties that have to be faced in attempting to 
make the necessary adjustments. The theme is perhaps best 
expressed in the following paradox: never has the U.S. been 
so strong in economic and military potential, both in absolute 
terms and relative to other nations; yet never has it been so 
powerless to control its own destiny and direct the actions of 
others. This paradox rests on two major trends. On the one 
hand, atomic weapons have developed to the point that war- 
fare would threaten total destruction. This fact tends to 
reduce the importance of military power as a determinant of 
foreign policy. On the other hand, the acquisition and use of 
knowledge necessary for a rational foreign policy has fallen 
far behind the vastly increased scope, complexity and impor- 
tance of U.S. participation in world affairs. The effectiveness 
of U.S. diplomaey in its non-military aspects has tended to 
decline, therefore, at the very time that it faces its greatest 
challenge. The U.S. State Department and Foreign Service 
have been plagued with problems of low status and inade- 
quate pay compared to other fields of public or private ser 
vice, extreme shortages of skilled personnel, deterioration of 
morale, and interference or outright sabotage from powerful 
pressure groups. Among the most interesting sections of the 
book in this connection are those analyzing the American 
social and political structure. The extreme heterogeneity of 
American society, its sharp conflicts in beliefs and values for 
all the world to see, make it difficult for the U.S. to translate 
its aims and ideology into terms intelligible to people of other 
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cultures. This is a major weakness in a “cold war” that is 
tending to become primarily a ‘‘struggle for men’s minds.” 
Certain errors and omissions are perhaps unavoidable in a 
volume of this kind that attempts to analyze so large and 
complex a subject in so few pages. The role of American 
foreign trade policy, for instance, seems to have received far 
less attention from the authors that its importance would 
merit. And some minor but glaring typographicai errors have 
escaped the notice of proofreaders such as the statement 
on page 189 that Southern Asia has a population of 550,000! 
Such minor shortcomings do not detract from the value of the 
book, particularly to outsiders who find themselves period- 
ically baffled by apparent vagaries and contradictions in 
American foreign policy. Stuart Jamieson 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-1946: 
THE REALIGNMENT OF EUROPE; edited by 
Arnold Toynbee and Veronica Toynbee; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. xvi, 619; $9.00. 

This volume in the series of Surveys issued by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs continues the volume en- 
titled “Hitler's Europe’. It deals with the problems of re- 
construction in the period immediately following the defeat 
of the German armies in 1945. It has chapters by individual 
authors on UNRRA and on each of the European countries, 
which give a careful factual narrative of events. The most 
interesting and distinguished part of the volume consists of 
the introduction by Arnold Toynbee and of a note by him on 
UNRRA. Analyzing the uprooting of populations in eastern 
Europe at the end of the war, he brings out the point that it 
restored the ethnic map to something like the status quo ante 
1200 A.D. He goes on to the point that “if the cooperative 
occupation of Germany and Austria by the victors had been 
feasible, this might have been a step toward the establish- 
ment of a common government for the whole of Europe and 
perhaps of the whole world.” And he declares that UNRRA 
was a new departure in history, a declaration of the moral 
solidarity of the whole human race. “‘UNRRA was in fact 
the unmistakable harbinger of the future oecumenical wel- 
fare state. And if this was only a brief flash of light in the 
darkness that the Second World War had left behind it, it did 
lay a flare path signalling the direction along which mankind 
must travel farther if it was to save itself from the destruc- 
tion with which it was now threatened by its own technolo- 
gical progress.”’ Alas, there are no passages like this in the 
rest of the volume. F.ALU. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE MAINTENANCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY: 
Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons: (The Brook- 
ings Institution); Burns & MacEachern; pp. xiii, 709; 
$7.50. 

Granted that the United Nations is now half-way through 
the life-span of its only predecessor, it may still be thought 
too soon to attempt anything but the most tentative assess- 
ment of its achievement. Barely a decade after San Francisco, 
however, the Brookings Institution has produced a series of 
seven weighty volumes surveying the United Nations ex- 
perience in all its aspects. The first of these to be published 
is The United Nations and the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security. It is safe to say that the authors have 
spared future historians the task of compiling and analysing 
the United Nations’ record in the performance of its primary 
function during the first ten years of its existence. But 
compilation and analysis, however painstaking, are not to be 
confused with the writing of the definitive history of the 
United Nations. The Brookings series will make this project 
much easier, but it is itself no substitute. Writing so close 
to events, the authors have striven for objectivity by the 
simple device of refraining from describing, let alone 
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assessing, the motives of nations and of the personalities 
who represent them. This approach may be wise. It may 
even be necessary. But it makes for a work of fearsome 
aridity. 

One of the reasons for embarking on the Brookings series 
was to make available a comprehensive record of the United 
Nations’ first ten years as guidance for discussion of the 
question of Charter revision. It should therefore be recorded 
that the authors, in their hesitant way, wonder “whether the 
wiser course in the long run might not be to allow a little 
more time for improvement in the political atmosphere, 
especially in the relations among the major powers,” before 
attempting to tamper with the text of the Charter. 

James Eayrs 


FEDERALISM, FINANCE AND SOCIAL LEGISLA- 
TION IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES: A. H. Birch; Oxford; pp. 314; 
$5.25. 

As this review is being written, the Canadian government 
is at various stages in negotiations to rent the provinces’ 
taxing powers; to reduce the provincial burden of unemploy- 
ment assistance; to pay an “equalization allowance” if tax 
rental receipts fall far short of a predetermined standard; 
to “compensate” the poorer provinces if their remaining 
revenue sources are unremunerative; and to make the whole 
grant-rental-compensation structure insensitive to rapid 
changes in business prosperity. Where did these proposals 
come from? Have they been tried before or elsewhere? The 
answers to these questions are set out clearly in this excel- 
lent new work. The method — which is rather difficult to 
follow — is to take the United States as an example of 
federalism par excellence, then to examine the differences 
between it and Canadian and Australian history and success. 
“Success” because Mr. Birch has an implicit standard which 
is the general diffusion of the Beveridge slate of social ser- 
vices, administered by the most appropriate level of govern- 
ment. The obstacles to this laudable aim of which the author 
(as lecturer in government at the University of Manchester) 
is most aware, are constitutional, using this word to include 
not only the distribution of powers under the written con- 
stitution of the three nations but also the distribution of 
political strength apd the other inter-provincial differences 
which lead to cooperation, indifference or jealousy. 

The answer to the above questions is that all these devices 
have been talked to death in Australia and the United States 
in the last thirty years, and used there; they were suggested 
(under different guises) by the Rowell-Sirois commissioners; 
and they have in combination the advantages of treating 
different provinces differently, rather than attempting to 
provide one simple formula. While conceding that his nations 
are different, and that their constitutional and original eco- 
homic circumstances also differed, Mr. Birch is surprisingly 
successful in emphasizing their similarities and suggesting to 
the reader how much each could have learned from the 
others. In so doing he provides clear histories of the nego- 
tiations, arguments and settlements in each country that are 
highly valuable in themselves. 

One cannot be quite so happy with Mr. Birch’s economics. 
It is true that his chapter on the problem of the poorer states 
(Canada’s Maritime Provinces, the American South, and the 
three Australian “claimant states”) is a very fine statement 
of the arguments for and against “compensation” to those 
states that fail to develop as fast as the confederation as a 
whole. In it, however, he falls back on the suggestion that the 
only workable criterion for success in dealing with their 
problems is whether the treatment applied has “removed the 
matter from the field of political controversy.” The Aus- 
tralian “Grants Commission” solution has proved, in the long 
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run, uncontroversial, therefore it is successful. While he 
handles this matter (which occurs again in his discussion of 
American national education grants) with moderation, it is a 
great pity that he refuses to look farther ahead than to 
political acceptance of a suggested solution. For a solution 
that keeps all the provinces content is not necessarily the one 
that is best for the federation as a whole. If the federal 
government buys off provincial argument with large grants, 
it is implicitly handing over to the local governments the 
settlement of the geographical distribution of production, 
income and population. The happier each local government, 
the more national economic progress has been sacrificed to 
immobility of population and locally-subsidized industry. 
Again, Mr. Birch’s discussion of fiscal policy during un 
employment which is an inseparable part of the social 
legislation he reviews —- is very uneven. There is no mention 
at all of the difficulties of provincial and local borrowing, 
that tend to reduce the funds available for social legislation 
These difficulties of the Canadian money market and of 
American debt limitations—have solutions, which have been 
tried out in Australia’s Loan Council and Britain's Public 
Works Loan Board 

These reservations, however, about what the book does not 
discuss, should not be allowed to mar appreciation of what is 
well covered. Its widespread reading in Canada today would 
lead to valuable reflection about what is still possible. 
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GULLY FARM: Mary Hiemstra; McClelland and Stewart; 
pp. 311; $4.00. 

Mary Hiemstra’s account of the emigration of her parents 
from an age-old Yorkshire village to the literally empty 
plains of central Saskatchewan in 1903 is a story that anyone 
interested in the trek to the last frontiers of our western 
world would do well to read. 

Settlers of the western areas of the United States have been 
celebrated in song and story, evoked in novels and made the 
subject of research. On the other hand it seems as if the 
northern forests and western plains of Canada have simply 
swallowed several generations without a trace. This is the 
sort of book which will help to fill one of these gaps in the 
knowledge and appreciation of our national roots. 

Mrs. Hiemstra’s style is straightforward, and suffers a 
little from such trite repetitions as “the small neat head” 
(of her mother) and “the cold blue eyes” (of her father) 
which recur monotonously, but these are trivial flaws in a 
record which portrays the great courage of these little people 
in such a sincere spirit and with disarming simplicity. 

The writer’s own sense of an epoch in the making, com- 
bined with a poet’s eye for the beauty of the prairie and her 
sympathy for hardships so stoically endured give strength 
and meaning to what might have been a narrow view, con- 
fined as it is to her person:i knowledge of one family’s 
travails and triumphs. But her outlook is as broad as the 
plains which bred it, and though her view of life is simple it 
has a depth and clarity not usually encountered in the life 
stories of more sophisticated writers. Gully Farm is, in 
addition, a fine piece of book designing. 

Hilda Kirkwood. 
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matter of interesting conjecture. Is it not out of character, 
some have asked. He is not fascinated by other worlds, one 
would have thought. It would have been more in keeping 
with the cockney élan of Herbert Morrison to “have a go” 
in the upper house. It may be, once more, that this is another 
result of Attlee’s plain sense of duty. The Labor leadership 
in the Lords is weak, the former leader there has just re- 
signed, their ranks are thin. No able young Commons man 
likes that kind of suicide. It is a death-trap for the unwary. 
The Lord Chancellor sits on the Woolsack but the bidding 
comes from Black Rod. So Attlee does another stint. 

In 1935, Lansbury the pacifist resigned from the leader- 
ship of the Labor party, Baldwin sailed back into power, 
Attlee was confirmed as Labor’s new leader over Morrison, a 
close contender who had collected forty-odd votes in the 
ballot. In 1955, Attlee resigns after the Conservatives have 
gone back into power, Gaitskell becomes Labor’s new leader 
and Morrison again collects forty-odd votes in the ballot. 
The one great, tragic constant has been Herbert Morrison, 
one of the greatest Leaders of the House of Commons in 
decades, the best administrative brains the County of London 
has felt, the finest practising commentator on the British 
Constitution, the man best able at party conferences to strike 
the wavelength of the ordinary, loyal delegate. His constancy 
has been his greatest virtue and his undoing. A lack of sym- 
pathy with new urges and the new controversies of the party 
have put him out of spirits and out of favour. If one likes 
politics, it is difficult not to like Herbert Morrison. It is 
only to be hoped that his recent contacts with the world of 
learning and reflection will induce him to take his rejection 
with slight rancour and to write a second volume on govern- 
ment and politics as valuable as the first. GH. 





